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Sontributions. 





Locating a Crossing with Reversed Curve Between 
Parallel Tracks. 
East Inpia, Aug. 15, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Last mail I wrote criticising Mr. Anderson’s replies to my 
query. If the letter has not already appeared in print will 
you please consider it cancelled, as owing to our copy of 
your esteemed paper having gone astray I did not see Mr. 
Anderson’s letter and formule until after I wrote, although 
a friend had sent me the answers given by that gentleman 
some time ago. 

On looking at the formule I find that my suspicions were 
correct, viz , that the head of rail, 214 in., was left out in cal- 
culating the distance. This of course was partly my fault, 
for not explaining nyself more clearly. 

I have worked out the cases given, and get for No, 1, lines 
20 ft. apart, or 20 ft. 5in. inside to inside of rails, 168.3 ft. ; 
for No. 2, lines 6 ft. or 6 ft. 5in., inside to inside, 114.34 
ft.; for No, 3, lines 6 ft. or 6 ft. 5 in., inside to inside, line 
between crossings straight, 114.43 ft., and these results are 
nearly correct, both in theory and practice. 

Still the rule is open to this one objection on English and 
Indian railways where split rail switches only are used, 
and consequently the switch rail is never of the correct the- 
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oretical length, except with very sharp curves ; 12 ft., 15 
ft. and 18 ft. are the usual lengths, and 20 ft. very seldom. 
Anything above that will not work satisfactorily. 

Most railways use a double chair at the heel of switch, 
giving 2 in. clearance between the rails, and the heel of 
switch is therefore the only fixed point, and all measure- 
ments are taken from it. 

Many men do not know anything about the theoretical 
length of switch, or point of curvature, and consider that 
the latter commences at the toe of switch, and in using Mr. 
Anderson’s formulze they would certainly measure from 
that point, and this would throw the work out, as the switch 
rail would probably be 15 ft. or 18 ft. instead of 28 ft. 7 in 
fora lin. 10 crossing. This is the reason that I asked for a 
rule to give nose to nose of crossing. Mr. Summerson. of 
Darlington, gives the following formule, but I have not had 
time to try it yet: 

E= /y(r x 25—S8?)—d. 

P= E—D. 

r = radius of turnout curve. 

S = distance between the lines, measured from inner or 
gauge side of rails, 

d = spring of curve to heel of switch. 

D = heel of switch to point of crossing. 

P= point of one crossing to a point opposite the nose of 
the other. 

E = distance from heel of switch to nose of crossing b. 

I hope some of your readers will try this, also the rule 
by Mr. Jones, sent in my last, and will some of them also 
give mearule for determining tbe distance from heel of 
switch (to point of curvature) to nose of crossing, when two 
curves curve in opposite directions ; also where they curve 
jn the same direction ? 

I have prepared a set of tables, and will be glad to 
exchange with any one. Every table has been tried prac- 
tically before being considered correct, but some that I 
have in practice I cannot find a rule for. For instance, two 
crossings, 1 in 10 and one 1 in 7 roads to curve in opposite 
directions, and toe of one switch to be behind the heel of 
the other, so as to avoid the old method of three throws. 
This style is safer, and takes vary little more room. 

INQUIRER. 








LAMBERTVILLE, N. J., Oct. 9,1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

** Inquirer,” in the Gazette of Oct. 3, appears not to have 
seen my article, reprinted Dec. 7, 1883, with the figures, 
which were omitted in the publication in November. A 
reference to the figures will make clear what was obscure, 
indicating that the distance, 167 ft., is measured from the 
point of curvature to a point on the straight rail opposite to 
and at right angles from the theoretical frog point. It will 
also appear that ‘‘ Inquirer” is correct in supposing that 114 
ft. is the distance from one frog point, or ‘‘ crossing,” to a 
point opposite the other. The direct distance between these 
points is of course the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, 
of which 114 ft. is one side and the width between tracks 
the other. An examination of the numerical formula will 
show that the value of D is more accurately 166.995 ft. The 
difference between this and 167 was not deemed important 





in stating the result. The distance between tracks was 
taken as between gauge lines, as is usual, and not between 
outside of rails. If the width of the rails, of 24¢ in. each, is 
added to the 20 ft., the formula will then be 





D =A/ 11 x 100 x 25.917— 2.917" = 168.85. 


The point of curvature from which the measurement is 
made is assumed to be identical with point of a point 
switch. If there is any difference it must be allowed for in 
placing the switch. Stub switches are now generally placed 
by using a rail longer than the part to be moved and spik- 
ing up the end to the point of curvature or near it. The 
movable end is located with reference to the exact point of 
curvature. A convenient formula for the length of switch 
rail L, with a given throw ¢t and frog number n with gauge 
g, is 

L=2n y¥ gt. 

This omits unimportant fractions. With very acute frog 
angles the result is inconveniently long, and a convenient 
length must be arbitrarily taken, resulting necessarily in a 
slight inaccuracy in the curve. 

Returning to our formule for crossings, that for the 
width of 6 ft. between tracks also requires modification if 
the width of rails is to be added. I produce it here cor- 
rectly, as at first designed, and also with the width increased 
by 5 in. 

For gauge 5 ft. 6 in. and width 6 ft. between gauge 
lines: 





11.5? 


B= A/ 1 x 100x 11.5 — er ean 111.88. 


For 6 ft. 5 in. between gauge lines 
D=A/11 x 100 x m917— EST _ 114.38, 


From 114.33deduct, as before, the “lead” = 2 gn = 110 
ft., and we have 4.33 as half the distance from one frog 
point (theoretical) to a point opposite the other, making the 
whole distance 8.66 or 8 ft. 8 in. J. A. ANDERSON. 











White Light Signals. 


W¥EHAWEEN, N. J., Oct. 6, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The letter on the subjectof ‘White Light Signals” 
addressed to the Association of American Railroad Superin- 
tendents at their iast convention treated of a matter that 
should be fully understood by allin the transportation de- 
partment of our railroads. 

In the railroad service there is nething more vitally im- 
portant than the signal codes governing the whole system 
of train service according to voluminous and intricate rules. 
The most available and reliable code of signals is formed by 
attributing certain meanings to chosen colors, as the day 
and night representation can be made exactly similar. In 
arranging a uniform system of signals as great attention 
should be paid to the uniformity of the signals themselves 
as to the uniformity in the meaning to be conveyed, and in 
perfecting the system the size and the range of observation 
should be taken into careful consideration. 

In general practice colors are used as signals in the form 
of flags and screens, painted targets, semaphore arms, and 
mechanical arrangements, and at night by the illumination 
of fabrics, or of glass in the shape of flat sheets, globes and 
lenses. The sizes, shapes and resulting ranges of observation 
are innumerable, but in all the cases the day and night rep. 
resentations display the same color to the eye, with the sin- 
gle exception of the white signal. Next to red, white is the 
most important color in the code, and yet the unmistakable 
white of the day signal is represented at night by a simple 
flame. This practice undoubtedly grew into the service at a 
time when it was not likely to lead to misunderstanding, but 
to-day it is an undeniable source of error, as every practical 
trainman will admit, and should be corrected, if possible. 

Those who work out of doors at night must have a light 
that is safe tocarry and is protected from the wind and 
weather, such asa lantern, and the clearer the protecting 
glass globe the more light will be afforded when used as a 
light, and the more prominent when used to portray motion 
signals. Such a clear light is indispensable on a railroad | 
but it does not represent the white of the day signal as the 
ruby light does the red signal. The illumination of a white 
screen, white porcelain, or even ground glass does exactly 
reproduce the white of the day signal, and the agreement 
that such a white is to be the night safety signal will not in- 
terfere with the present use of ordinary hand lanterns to 
portray motion signals. 

The principal argument that I have heard against the use 
of an opaque white at night is that such a signal could not 
be seen far enough. I think I am safe in saying that the 
best range for any signal is that it can be seen just far enough 
and no further. 

If one signal could be seen further than another, the 
relative position could not be determined, and an observer 
would be liable to form a wrong impression that 
might lead to serious consequences. In fact, in our night 
practice white lights are frequently visible to approach. 
ing trains before intermediate green or red signals become 
visible, and this sometimes results in mishaps, to 
say nothing of the sudden checking of speed to the discom_ 
fort of passengers, and the risk of breaking running gear. 
If any difference in the range of signals is desirable, the 
danger signal certainly should be so treated by enlarging 
the flags and screens, or by the use of lenses so as to insure 
its being the most prominent and disceraible, for the slack- 
ing of speed on account of a red signal being seen before an 
«ntermediate white signal would be an error on the safe side. 


The next in prominence should be the caution signals, and 
the least prominent and the most reluctantly displayed 
should be the safety signal. 

In the proposed system of uniform train signals, white 
borne on the locomotive is named as the signal to designate 
extras or wild trains. This signal has been in use on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for this purpose for many years, 
and many specific instances of wrecks have occurred on that 
road by ordinary band lanterns in the hands of men riding 
on the locomotives of regular trains being mistaken for white 
signals. The light of an ordinary hand lantern would 
never be mistaken for the globe of an opaque white lantern. 

The abstract points of superiority all seem to me to be in 
favor of the change, especially as it necessitates absolutely 
no change in the present rules in force or suggested, and no 
waste or extra cost of material—simply the general agree- 
ment to represent white by white, and to attach no signifi- 
cance to a simple light except when it is in use to portray 
motion. White muslin and thin white paper to paste upon 
glass are within the reach of all that are inclined to experi- 
ment, and there are no patent royalties to be paid if 
adopted. Jos. E. RALPH. 








Lack of Confidence in American Railways. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The cable has brought from abroad within the past three 
months, in various forms, the statement that European in- 
vestors have no longer any confidence in American rail- 
ways. 

While this statement can scarcely be true in its broadest 
sense it it without doubt anindication of a lack of confidence 
in railway management in this country among those whose 
capital has heretofore been chiefly relied upon to take the 
bonds, at least, of our railway companies. 

It may be worth while to inquire, first, Is this sentiment 
justified by the facts? second, What are its causes? and 
third, its remedy. That there is good ground for a lack of 
confidence is, unfortunately, too manifest. 

Your editorial of July 18 upon ‘Fluctuations of American 
Railroad Stocks,” shows a most extraordinary decline in the 
prices of several leading stocks, and accounts for it largely 
by reference to the phenomenal growth in trade, manufac- 
tures and consequent transportation which characterized 
the period from 1879 to 1881, and the succeding and par- 
tially consequent depression of 1883-84. But the unusual 
demand for manufactures, particularly of iron and steel, 
was largely due to the rapid construction of rail- 
roads during the years 1879 to 1882, which construc- 
tion, if due toan actual need for additional channels 
of transportation, was proper and legitimate. But was it 
Was it not, on the contrary, maialy stimulated by the ille. 
gitimate and, in many cases at least, morally fraudulent 
profits to be realized by the projectors, who usually became 
directors, officers and construction contractors in their own 
persons? While many railroads were constructed under 
this stimulus, which will ultimately benefit the country 
through which they run and in time become profitable, 
many more were built when there was no legitimate need 
for them, to the profit of their projectors and the loss of 
their investors. The receiverships of 1884 testify to this 
latter fact all too plainly. 

The writer was informed of one such road, built by a con- 
tractor for the “ syndicate” at a cost of $25,000 per mile 
and turned over in running order, which was “ put upon 
the market” by the ‘‘ syndicate” with $50,000 of bonds and 
$50,000 of stock per mile. What wonder that in less than 
a year a receiver was appointed? But meanwhile the “syn- 
dicate”—which was practically the board of directors—had 
‘got out,” and the investors now ‘‘have no confidence in 
American railroads.” 

A true and specific history of the projection, construction 
and sale of the bonds and stock of the railroads built since 
1879, would form a record much more creditable to the 
‘‘sbarpness ” of their projectors than to their honesty or 
ability as railway officers and directors. I may furnish a 
sketch of one or two of these in a subsequent communica. 
tion. Mr. Poor, in his Manual for 1884, just issued, refers 
to this subject as follows : 


“It is not probable that the cost of the mileage constructed 
in the three years equaled the increase of funded and floating 
debts by at least the sum of two hundred million dollars. 
The cost of the mileage constructed certainly did not exceed 
$30,000 to the mile. The whole increase of the share 
capital {nearly one thousand millions) and a portion of the 
funded debt, was in excess of cust of construction.” 


This is a fearful indictment against the ruling policy in 
railway enterprises drawn by one whose observation of 
and experience in the subject matter, for over a quarter of 
a century, entitles his views to respect. 

While Mr. Poor may not have allowed enough for im, 
provements—‘“‘ betterments” so-called—put upon the older 
lines of railroad, it is undoubtedly true that, as to most of 
the new liues recently constructed, the bonds issued repre- 
sent more than the whole cost of construction, leaving the 
stock as profit to somebody. 

The presidents of railway companies are not, as a rule, 
men who are familiar with the management of such prop- 
erty. They are generally either self-selected—being persons 
who, having made up a “blind pool” or otherwise succeeded 
in getting control of a majority of the stock, put in their 
own friends, adherents or members of the pool as directors 
who proceed, nem. con., to electthe chief manipulator 
President—or, on the other hand, they are persons selected 
by a few leading stockholders for their supposed ability to 
**boom the stock,” regardless of any knowledge of the 
property or supposed ability to so manage its operation as 
to make the stock profitable as an investment. ; 





The manner in which (as you pvint out in your editorial 
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before referred to) the stock of so many of our leading rail- 
road companies is held, as a purely temporary investment 
by parties who “buy it for a rise,” and, what is worse, the 
manner in which it is ‘“‘sold short” frequently by the very 
officers and directors whose legal duty it is to do all in their 
power to enhance its value, makes the permanent value of 
the stock as a dividend-paying investment a matter which 
does not enter into their—the aforesaid officers’ and directors’ 
—calculations, 

How many of the Presidents cf our leading railroad com- 
panies, think you, know aught of such questions as the effect 
of a ruling grade upon the economy of traffic, the value of 
back loading as an element in economy, the development of 
local trade, the importance of having fully loaded trains, 
the value of increased average mileage of cars, not to men- 
tion innumerable details, which must be decided upon some 
general policy which the President must indicate. 

But it will be said, ‘‘ These are questions for the General 
Manager, the General Superintendent, the Division Super- 
intendent, Chief Engineer. The President employs men in 
these positions capable of deciding all these matters; why 
should he need to understand them ?” 

Yet the fact remains that the President as the chief exec- 
utive officer of the company, has to decide its policy, and, as 
a matter of fact, his decision is required to settle all the 
vital or important questions involving revenue and expendi- 
ture, and as he decides wisely or otherwise the company is 
prosperous or the reverse. The impression is altogether too 
prevalent that any successful lawyer, merchant or specu- 
lator is qualified to be President of a railroad company. 

The management of an important line of railroad is a 
very complex problem, involving many intricate questions, 
sufficient to tax the most experienced mind; and yet its 
supreme direction is often confided to absolute ignorance of 
all such questions, even of their existence; too often to the 
speculator, whose knowledge of them is just sufficient to 
use them as pawns to affect the issue of his game. We do 
not find our eminently successful merchants among men 
whose knowledge of business was gained in farming unti) 
middle age; nor are our eminent lawyers or physicians 
found to be those who “ took it up” after making a fortune 
as merchants. By just as much as the training of a soldier 
was found during the civil war to constitute the foundation 
of greatness in a military capacity, by just so much does 
knowledge of railroad business and management qualify a 
person for being President of a railroad company. By 
familiarity with the management is not meant that he should 
have started as a brakeman or track-hand ; for education is 
a preliminary step to properly filling any important position 
in railroad management, and the educated young men do 
not, as a rule, take service as brakemen ; but the President 
should understand the duties and responsibilities of the 
Superintendent, Chief Eagineer, General Freight Agent, 
General Passenger Agent aad Auditor, and experi- 
ence in either or all of those positions is a valuable qualifi- 
cation. Were the persons selected as presidents selected 
upon such qualifications, we would not see them using the 
funds of the company to sustain the value of the company’s 
stock, as ina recent case, while the example of Northern 
Pacific isa case in point, the present President of which was 
selected for his knowledge of the duties which he had to per. 
form, while his predecessor in office was elected through the 
medium of a “blind pool.” 

But what is the remedy ? In the selection of presidents it 
can only be brought about through an enlightened public 
opinion, The example of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is a geod one to follow. That company has its annual 
meeting of stockholders, at which the President’s report is 
read and discussed, and a committee of stockholders is 
appointed to make nominations for directors. At an ad- 
journed meeting a month later, the committee reports, the 
election is held, and the board they nominate is elected. The 
presidents of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company have all 
been men experienced in railroad management, and their 
policy bas made the road what it is—the leading railroad in 
the United States. But Pennsylvania Railroad stock is not 
on the New York stock board. 

The investing public can, if they will, remedy the foisting 
upon the market of issues of bonds, in excess of the whole 
cost of aroad. But few railroads in this country, when 
opened for traffic have cost in cash honestly expended in 
excess of $30,000 per mile of single track. When bondsare 
offered in excess of $20,000 per mile, by no matter how 
respectable a banking house, investors should inquire 
closely, and decline to buy without a favorable report by a 
competent expert, employed by themselves, or at least free 
from any bias in favor of the company. 

When this course is pursued the vocation of the Railroad 
Projector and *‘ blind pool” President will be at an end. 








Sparks and Platform Roofs. 


New York, Sept. 11, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The reading of the articles in recent numbers of the Ga- 
zette, especially iu the issue of Aug. 1, calls to my mind 
some precautionary measures taken heretofore upon roads 
with which I have been connected. I remember an instance 
when a caboose car was transformed into an inspection car 
for the use of the road superintendent. This had an awning 
at the rearend. The road used wood-burning engines, and 
the awning was continually burning up. A board was put 
acro3s the rear end on the roof as indicated in the inclosed 
sketch (Fig. 1), which saved the awning, the sparks being 
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the board in each case being about one foot in height and 
set back one or two feet from the end of the roof. 
I give you in another sketch (Fig. 2) the suggestion which 
























































Fig. 1. 


occurs to me as to the lesson to be drawn from this in re- 
spect to the finishing of passenger-car roofs. By setting up 
a vertical board at the end of the roof the wind and sparks 
which now pass down between the cars and strike against 
the front end of the rear car will be caused to drop their 
sparks behind the board or if any pass down between the 
cars it will be in a nearly vertical direction and with little 
velocity. F. L. GRISWOLD. 


[The accompanying engraving (Fig. 3) had been 
already made for publication from a sketch drawn 
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from the platform. This in a measure mitigates the evil, 
| but is far from overcoming it. 
The plan illustrated in the engraving herewith is decidedly 
a new departure, since it grapples with the evil to be cured 
| in a reverse manner to that now usual; that is, it gives in 
effect an upward instead of downward turn to the end of 
the platform roof, the idea being that when the current of 
| air and dust and cinders strikes the rib upon the rear end of 
| the forward car, it will be deflected upward and pass en- 
tirely over the similar rib upon the front end upon the fol- 
| lowing car, so as not only to prevent the gust of descending 
air which is now so disagreeable, but to cause, if anything, 
| an upward current of air instead. 

It is but a step from this conception to that of a similar 
application to the window panels along the side of the car, 
so as to prevent the entrance of dust-charged air at the open 
windows. Such ribs between the windows are also shown 
in the engraving. That they would presumably accomplish 
the end desired, in part at least, might be inferred from the 
| window ventilator-boards which have been more or less in 
| use for many years on passenger and sleeping cars. These 
| boards, as most of our readers know, are portable, to be in- 

serted only when the window is opened and project perpen- 
| dicularly outward two or three inches beyond the side. 
The difference between the two devices is that the Reynolds 
{attachments are fixed instead of portable, and have a 
beveled face instead of one at right angles to the car. 
| Whether this increases or decreases its efficiency can only 
be determined by experiment, but it seems probable that it 
makes little difference, the total projection being the same. 


Both roof and window guards may be made of galvanized 
| iron, zinc or wood, and so arranged as to be readily re- 
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seven years ago, and was to be published as an amend- 
ment to Mr. Griswold’s suggestion, when the descrip- 
tions and drawings of the Reynolds dust guard, given 
elsewhere in this number, were received and served to 
confirm the idea embodied in our sketch. What we 
might have said in presenting it is set forth more fully 











Fig. 3. 


| moved from the sides or roof of the car when desirable 
| They may be painted, of course, to harmonize with the 
color of the car.. The roof-guard shown in the engraving is 
| merely a provisional form. 

In case the space between windows is narrow, only one 
| guard need be used. When the panel is wider two may be 


in that description, namely that the true lesson to be | 
drawn from his experience is that an upward instead | 
of a downward turn should be given to the ends of | 
passenger cars. Besides avoiding the annoyance and | 
injury from dust and cinders, it might cause a reduc- | 
tion of train resistance of appreciable importance to | 
high-speed trains, especially if the same principle were | 
extended to the corner post of the car for its entire | 
length. A possible objection to this course, however, 

even if otherwise effective, is the danger to those 

standing between the tracks if the available open | 
space were encroached upon.—EDITOR RAILROAD | 
GAZETTE. } 











Reynolds’ Dust Guard. 


The problem of preventing cinders and dust from falling | 
upon car platforms, and either collecting there in large 
quantities or being driven into the cars through open doors, | 


to the great annoyance of passengers, and injury of the | 
paint and fittings, is not new, but as every railroad man 














REYNOLDS’ DUST-GUARD. 


deflected upward and falling only far beyond the awning. 
I have known a similar attachment to be used on a caboose 
car of a road in Southern Ohio with which I was connected, 


knows no very satisfactory remedy has as yet been intro-| used. 
duced. A partial remedy has been sought in the use of a | side. 
vertical galvanized-iron hood dropping down a foot or more| The patentee of these devices is Mr, J, H. Reynolds, of 


They are intended to project about 3 in. from the 
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Troy, N. Y., inventor of the well-known “Globe ” venti- 
lator. The patents were granted July 8 and 22, 1884, 

With a communication in another column entitled 
‘* Sparks and Platform Roofs” we have published a sketch 
embodying precisely the same principle, which had been pre- 
pared and engraved for some time before the existence of 
Mr. Reynolds’ devices had become known to us. The engrav- 
ing, it may be added, was copied from a sketch made seven 
years ago in which the same principle applied to window- 
guards was also shown. 

The Reynolds dust guard has been tried on local trains 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., between Albany and 
Troy, witb, it is said, very satisfactory results. The nui- 
sance it is intended to abate is one of the greatest discomforts 
of railroad travel, and anything which will remove it will 

_ be most welcome. 








The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 





The following are extracts from the annual address of 
Grand Chief Engineer P. M. Arthur as delivered at the 
opening session ot the annual convention of the Brotherhood 
in San Francisco : 

Looking back over a period of 21 years to the time when 
a small band of men met together in the city of Detroit, 
Mich., for the same noble purpose which has drawn us here 
at this time, and then again reverting our glance to what 
lies before us we are almost impelled to exclaim, ‘‘ Impossi- 
ble that so small a beginning reach in comparatively so 
short a time such stupendous proportions;” and we are com- 
pelled to breathe a word of thanksgiving and gratitude to 
Him who helps those who help themselves. * * 

Our report for the past eleven months, commencing Oct. 
1, and ending Aug. 31, making the fiscal year, one month 
shorter than usual on account of coming here, seems to us 
to be most favorable. When we consider that throughout 
the country all branches of industry have been greatly de- 
pressed, and wise heads shook solemnly over the grave state 
of affairs, we are surprised that instead of suffering with 
others, we have been constantly gaining ground. Twenty- 
four new divisions have been established, making 258, Our 
membership was never so large, reaching at the pressnt 
16,000, among which number are many young men. This 
we are glad to see, for. as we know, old heads can’t last for 
ever; the education they will receive in Brotherhood and 
railroad matters will better fit them to ccntrol the brother- 
hood of the future, which shall, we hope, not only extend 
from ocean to ocean through the states, but cross seas, 
making the old world recogniz2 its good influence and feel 
its power. * * 

At present we have two divisions in old Mexico, both in a 
prosperous condition and promising well for the future. 
This is something that we had hardly expected to have ; but 
I tell you, brothers, where there is arailroad, there we are 
a necessity. The fact is being realized and tacitly acknowl- 
edged by even railway managers themselves. Florida is the 
only state in which we have no division, but the indications 
are that we shall soon bave one established there. We have 
had some trouble during the past year, to be sure, but in 
every case, excepting the difficulty at Winnipeg, it has been 
amicably and satisfactorily adjusted, and even there, had 
the members been less hasty in action, we might have made 
a settlement satisfactory to all. It is the only instance of 
the kind in seven years which we have experienced. Of 
course, a reduction of wages will always follow a general 
depression in business. At such times only deliberate action 
is best. Labor and capital cannot afford to war each with 
the other ; such is the relation that neither can stand alone, 
being useless, each, without the other ; and the time is past 
when labor must crouch in the dust to capital. Its rights 
are daily being recognized more andmore. The question 
rests with men as to whether or not their employment shall 
be respected. Some one has said: ‘‘ Men cannot make, but 
may ennoble fate by nobly training it.” So it is with 
our labor. * * 

Our socia] meetings are certainly worthy of mention and 
commendation. Indeed, too much cannot be said in their 
praise. Such gatherings are useful in many respects. 
They foster friendship by bringing together those who 
might never otherwise have met; and it may be, more 
especially among the younger members of the order, that a 
look given or a work spoken on such an occasion may influ- 
ence their whole after life. Perhaps, too, when many years 
have passed with their joys and sorrows, their lights and 
shades, some of those who were present may be sitting in 
other lands and amid other and different scenes, and bridg- 
ing over seas and time, their memory may call up from the 
land of long pleasant recollections of friendship formed at 
such meetings that *‘ will fringe with gold or bring radiant 
light to bear on the dark clouds or dim mist of declining 
life.” Nobody knows better than the brethren around me 
the great benefit derived from the social gatherings of the 
brotherhood. I heartily indorse them, and hope they will 
become general. 

Our Journal, through which we are best able to place all 
matters of importance and interest before members and the 
world at large, is constantly full of readable and interest- 
ing matter pertaining both to brotherhood affairs and out- 
side events. It was thought best to clothe it in new gar- 
ments, so we designed the new cover in a way which we 
thought befitting to the subject. Its circulation is larger 
than ever before, having reached during the past year the 
number of 15,000, which, as you know, is a great gain. We 
are sure there are others who should and who will add their 
names to our list of subscribers. No brotherhood man 
should be without it. We desire to return our sincere thanks 
to all who have contributed to its columns, and earnestly 
invite those who have not yet favored us with contributions 
from their pen to do so as often as they car. * 

There is nothing of more importance connected with the 
Brotherhood than its Insurance Association. I do not know 
that the field of its usefulness can be gone over too often, or 
that too much can be said to urge the necessity of insurance 
upon every map. 

Our membership has largely increased during the year, 
which enables us every now and then to pay a claim from 
the surplus fund. I do not know that we could no better. 
We had at the close of the last fiscal year, Sept. 30, 1883, 
3,320 members. Died during the year, 40: disabled, 4; 
forfeited, 207; and had on Aug. 31, 1884, 3,984, showing a 
net nain of 664. 

We have paid forty-two claims of $3,000 each, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $126,009, making a grand totul of 
$1,533,169 that we have paid to the heirs of deceased mem- 
bers since it was established 16 years ago, besides disbursing 
$500,000 to the sick and needy, which went to cheer the 
hearts and hearths and homes saddened and darkened by 

he shadow of death, revealing stars of hope and happiness 
and dispelling the darkness from many a human heart. 
The mission of the society has been and would always be 
to alleviate the sufferings, to soften the pillow of 
to dry the tears of the widow and the orphan and to bring 
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sunshine and joy to many bereaved and saddened homes. Our 
association is justly strong, because it nas strictly complied 
with the principle upon which it was founded, and because 
it has dealt honorably with all. Weare proud of her rec- 
ord, and, were our good work to come to a summary end- 
ing, its remembrance would bring no pang of sorrow. * * 

n your deliberations in this convention you will be called 
upon to exercise your highest qualities, and I trust your 
judgment, wisdom and discretion during the sessions will 
result in the most satisfaetory administration of the business 
of the order, so as to reflect credit upon yourselves and meet 
with favor at the hands of your constituents. 

And now, as we gather up facts from the year just closed, 
on every hand we see improvement, our membership largely 
increased, and new divisions established, a large circulation 
for the Journal, and a good harvest of funds which shall re- 
lieve the sufferings of many an aching heart. Though 
fortune has been kind, fate has not spared us. We have 
buried some good and noble brothers since we last met in 
convention, and we,.know not how soon others may be 
called. It behooves us, then, to keeps our lamps trimmed 
and burning, since we know not the day nor the hour when 
the bridegroom shall come. If in the dread ordeal of parting 
with relatives and friends we can see divinity,and can grasp 
the band of Providence when crossing the dark waters, then, 
indeed, shall we be comforted. 

in conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude to the 
various railroad and express companies for courtesies and 
favors received, also to my associate in office for the valua- 
ble assistance rendered me in the discharge of my official 
duties, and to the brothersin general for their uniform kind- 
ness. 
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_ The former discussion haviug been closed, the next sub- 
ject brougbt up for consideration was: 


FROGS AND SWITCHES. 


Mr. D. H. LoveLti: The Pennsylvaniaroad uses the steel 
rail frog, the cast frog being out of date. The length of 
their longest frogs was 15 ft. On their main tracks a spring 
rail was used, but in the yards a stiff one was preferred. 
They bad in use Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12 and 16. No. 8 was 
their standard frog. No. 10, being heavier, was used 
principally on crossings, and No. 15 for high speeds. On 
their main track a 60-pound rail was used. heir standard 
switch was the Lorenz, although they have a number of 
others in use. They have some split switches 18 ft. in 
length, which have been demonstrated to be perfectly safe, 
and are cheaper in first cost than the Wharton. They do 
not use any stub switches. A spring is used with all their 
split switches, and by means of a thimble attachment either 
rail can be made rigid at pleasure. On single set-spring for 
main track the rod is made rigid. No trouble is experi- 
enced from snow and ice blockades by their spring rail 
frogs, whereas with a stiff rail frog the throat is always 
open and obstructions are almost invited. ¥ 

Mr. JOHN SLOAN : The Indiana, Bloomington .& Western 
uses the Clarke-Jeffreys splitswitch. He preferred a sprivg 
rail frog. The split switch he thought as good as the 
Wharton. It would last from six to eight years, and its first 
cost was not more than one-fifth more than the Wharton. 

Mr. JoHN DoyLE: The Detroit, Lansing & Northern uses 
the Wharton stationary switch on main line. He also uses 
the spring rail frog and has one in his track which has been 
there for nine years and is to-day as good as new. Formerly 
used a doubled spring rail frog, but they wore out in seven or 
eight years. Never had an accident from a spring-rail frog. 
Thought a riveted frog would outwear any other kind. The 
U-piece, however, between the wing rail and the joint was 
very hard to repair when worn out. He used his frogs for 
side track after they had been repaired. 

Mr. LOVELL asked if it would be considered safe to puta 
67-lb. new wing rail on an old frog ? 

Mr. DoyLe stated that he had known wing rails to break 
off at the point, but that no accident had resulted. He had 
no split switch in use. 

Mr. SLOAN preferred a switch without the spring. It was 
not liable to be tampered with. The bolts for their split 
switches were turned on the lathe in their own shops and 
generally fitted very tight. Any repairing, however, for 
the track department was generally slighted in the shop. 

Mr. CuHas. MELVILLE: We use the Elliot frog to re- 
place the old frog. The rivets in ariveted crossing break 
about every three months, in the middle of the frog. He 
could not assign any reason for it. He preferred the Elliot 
to the Morden. He had useda key frog for about eight 
years and it is to-day in first-class condition. 

Mr. Lovett did not think much of a riveted frog and also 
thought that a key-frog rattled too much. 

Mr. Mits: On the Southern Central we have the Whar- 
ton and a few split switches. On other roads in his state 
they were used with great success. The Lorenz switch was 
especially commendable. The frogs used in the East differed 
greatly from those used in the West. He used the Brahan 

rog and was well satisfied with it. He used a rigid rail frog 
for yard purposes and a spring rail on track. Wharton 
switches were well liked but too expensive. 

Mr. J. H. Preston: The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
had used cast frogs of different patterns, but finally aban- 
doned them and now has a steel frog which is made in his 
own shops. Itisa rigid frog. Concluded to try a spring 
frog which he had also made in bis own shops, but aban- 
doxed them and came back to the rigid steel rail frog wbich 
be uses largely to-day. It is a Morden frog and the angle is 
lin 10. The spring rail frog was abandoned not because 
of its being aspring, but because of improper construction. 
The switch adopted by him and used for the last three years 
is: the Stewart split switch. The points are 15 ft, long. 
They have given good satisfaction and he thought it was the 
most economical switch he had ever used, In putting in a 
frog he leaves it to easy gauge, particularly at the points. 
He considered y, to 4 and sometimes 1 in. an easy gauge. 
He sets guard rail 2 in., leaving 2in. clear flange way. The 
throat of frog is 2 in. 

r. R. R. Eewanses (Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific) re- 
ported using the Elliot and cast frogs. The latter has been 
entirely abandoned. He is about to commence using a 
spring rail frog, Missouri Pacific pattern, the main rail of 
which is spring, the other rigid. They are 19 ft. in length 
and lin 11. Principal trouble with the Elliot was faulty 
support at tbe point, He finds a little difficulty in putting 
in his ex rail owing tothe difference in car wheel flanges. 

Mr. P. J. CALLAHAN (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul): 
We make our own frogs and crossings, of rigid pattern, 
made of boiler iron %4 in. thick. He has experienced cou- 
siderable difficulty by the leaking of rivets caused by the 
difference of wheel flanges. The flange troubleis partly due 
to the —~~ tires being run too long before turning. The 
groove of the wheel becomes too great and strikes the f. 
and breaks the bolts. We have five different’ crossings an 
a great number of foreign cars with a corresponding 
variety of wheel flanges. ese often loosen guard rails. 
We use the Whittemore switch invented by our Chief Engi- 
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neer, Mr. D. J. Whittemore. It is a stub switch and has 
large and small gears and swings on a half-circle. 

Mr. THoMAs ADAMSON: Uses a stationary frog, without 
any spring. Recommends the Elliot. Has used a spring 
frog made by his own company, which wore pretty well, 
but he preferred a statiouary frog. If properly made, how- 
ever, he thought, he might like a spring frog. 

Mr, J. TaUBKEN : Had stiff rail frogs, but preferred those 
with a spring. Uses the Weir, and considers them safe under 
all circumstances, when properly taken care of. The only 
objection to a spring frog is where two tracks meet and both 
of them are main lines. A split switch he helieved to be 
much safer than a stub switch. 

Mr. D. CoLeMAN: Uses the Wharton as a safet 
switch for the yards. Has used the Morden, Weir and Elliot 
frog, and prefers the latter. His gauge of track is set a 
little wide, and he has trouble with broken bolts. Improper 
gauge of car wheels also tends to this result. They used 
spring frogs about five vears ago, when one broke, and they 
were all ordered off the track. Has since used a rigid frog, 
and thought the Ajax possessed all requirements. 

Mr. LOVELL: On several divisions of his road where 
the Wharton was used, there was a very heavy traffic, 
and the switches behaved admirably. While he personally 
preferred a split switch still he would not decry the Whar- 
ton. The Association ought to to come to some standard in 
uniformity as regards frogs, especially in some particulars, 
such as length of frog, distance from point to heel, etc. 
The standard length of split switch used on his road, the 
Pennsvlvania, was 18 ft., and it has a throw of 34¢ in. 

Mr. DoyLgE preferred a spring frog without a clamp. His 
road intends adopting split switches, 

Mr. J. W. Craic: Has used the Brahan frog for the last 
seven years, and found them always very satisfactory. 
Has more trouble with his crossings than with his frogs. 
Did not believe in crossings made on boiler plate. Never 
had an accident with the Wharton switch. 

Mr. J. A. Cr1pPpEN : Uses various kinds of frogs, station- 
ary, Morden and spring. Favors the latter if properly made. 
Now uses a splitswitch which gives good satisfaction. Al 
in 10 frog gives a lead of 75 ft. The throw in his split 
switches was 41¢ inches. 

Mr. McQuisTon : Have had ten years’ experience with the 
Wharton switch and believes that in the long run it is the 
cheapest. Neglect to clean ponperty was, he thought, the 
principal cause of accidents. e has tried almost every 
kind of frog and now uses an elastic cast steel and iron frog 
with wood between. 

Mr. REED: A theoretical lead was proper. Practical rules 
were necessary, but should conform to the theoretical. 

Mr. LATIMER, in reply to a question, said that a simple 
rule for tinding the lead was to take twice the gauge of the 
track multiplied by the proportion of the frog. 

The discussion on this subject was then adjourned until 
the next meeting of the Association. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The Forth Bridge. 


The following is an abstract of a paper by Mr. B. Baker 
on this subject, read before the British Association at Mon- 
treal: 


The contract was finally let to Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & 
Co., Dec. 21, 1882, for £1,600,000, which was within 
£5,000 of the estimated cost of the work as prepared by Mr. 
Fowler and myself for Parliamentary purposes. 

The total length of viaduct included in this contract is 
about 114 miles, and there are: 


2 spans of 1,700 ft. each. 
2 es 675 
. 168 


25 

Including piers there is thus almost exactly one mile of 
main spans, and half a mile of viaduct approach. The clear 
headway under the centre of the bridge is 150 ft. above bigh 
water and the highest part of the bridge is 361 ft. above 
the same aatum. fMacn of the three main piers consists of a 

roup of four cylindrical masonry and concrete piers, 49 ft. 
in diameter at the top, and from 60 ft. to 70 ft. in diameter 
at the bottom. The deepest pier is about 70 ft. below low 
water, and the rise of tide is 18 ft. at ordinary springs. In 
the piers there are about 120,000 cubic yards of masonry, 
and in the superstructure about 45,000 tons of steel. 

Operations were commenced in January, 1883, so the 
works have now been some 20 months in progress, and 
about $850,000 have been expended in plant and temporary 
works, and $1,000,000 in the permanent works of the 
bridge. At South Queensferry an area of about 20 acres of 
ground has been laid out in shops and yards for the manu- 
facture of the 1,700 ft. span steel girders and for other pur- 

ses. These shops are in direct communication with the 

North British Railway, and are connected by an incline 
and winding engine with a temporary timber viaduct 2,200 
ft. in length and 50 ft. in width, extending from the South 
Queensferry shore to the first of the groups of four cylindri- 
cal iron caissons which constitute the lower portions of the 
main piers of the bridge. At Inch Garvie, stores and offices 
have been built, and as this is an exposed island in the 
middle of the Forth, the staging for the pier work is of iron 

inned to the rock. Similarly at North Queensferry, on the 
Fife side of the Forth, stores, offices and iron staging have 
been erected. 

The state of the works at the present time is as follows: 

Plant.—The plant includes 14 steam barges, launches and 
other vessels; steam, 12 hydraulic and 38 hand-power 
cranes; 28 single and double engines for shop macbines, 
hydraulic work, air-compressing, electric-lighting, pumping 
and other pur ; also gas furnaces for heating the steel 
plates, a 2,000-ton hydraulic press for bending them, and 
planing machines, multiple drills, hydraulic riveters and 
other specially designed tools too numerous to mention. 
Having reference to the novelty and magnitude of the 
work and the amount of preliminary preparations required, 
it may be considered that fair progress bas been made dur- 
ing the past 20 months. 

Foundations.—The coffer dam for the south cantilever end 
pier was necessarily a very substantial structure, being a 

uarter of a mile from the shore. It measured 126 ft. by 

5 ft. over all, and had a double row of whole timber piles, 
with 4 ft. of puddle between them, and internal stru‘s, chain 
cable ties, and external raking struts and piles of great 
strength and solidity. A highly satisfactory bottom on 
boulder clay of rock-like hardness was found at a depth of 
35 ft. below bigh water. The masonry consists of an Aber- 
deen granite facing, averaging a little over 2 ft. in thick- 
ness, of rock-faced work, backed up with cement concrete or 
with rubble masonry set in cement, and bonded, about every 
12 ft. in height, with courses of large stones carried across 
the entire area of the piers. 

The main piers have given more trouble than was antici- 
pated. On the Fife shore the whinstone rock bottom falls with 
arapid slope of about 1!¢ to 1 to deep water, and it was 
necessary to step this slope for the mason Diamond 
drills worked from an iron stage were employed for the 
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subaqueous blasting; but the removal of the rock proved a 
most tedious affair, and a substantial timber and clay coffer- 
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dam had, after all, to be constructed for one of the piers | 
With some trouble the other pier was built within a make- ' 
shift half-tide dam, made up partly of the 60 ft. diameter 

rmanent iron caisson below low water, with a temporary 
ron caisson attached to it, the whole made tight to the rock 
as far as might be with concrete and clay filled in between 
the caisson and a few buckle plates, Tidal work is prover- 
bially slow and worrying; but we determined that,as the rock 
varied in quality, no foundation should be put in until the 
bottom bad been laid dry. Where speed is required pneu- 
matic appliances generally offer incomparable advantages 
over cofferdam work ona rock bottom. French contractors 
generally resort to pneumatic caissons of ordinary type in 
depths exceeding 15 ft., but huve employed, with great 
advantage, modifications known as the caisson-batardeau, 
the bateau-plonyeur, etc., in depths as little as 6 ft. The six 
weeks required to builda pier with the aid of pneumatic 
appliances may often be taken up in stopping the leaks of a 
cofferdam or rock bottom. English contractors are not 
much accustomed to pneumatic appliances, o'her than an 
ordivary diving dress, and rarely res rt to them. A diving 
bell with access shaft and air lock was provided and 
mounted on a traveler complete at the Forth, and compressed 
air drills were fitted in the working chamber, but no use 
has bitherto been made of the apparatus. 


The lower part of the South Queensferry main pier con- 
sists, as already state, of a group of four pneumatic caissons 
70 ft. in diameter. In the contract the option was allowed 
of sinking opev-topped caissons by dredging inside, but, after 
exp-riencing the extreme bardness of the boulder clay. we 
were ail agreed that it wou d be preferable to resort to the 
pneumatic process. Owing to the slope of the clay tbe four 
cais-ous will be sunk to varying depths, ranging from 68 f:. 
to 88 tt. below high water. The caissons, which were built 
on shore, launched and floated into position, are 70 ft. in 
diameter at the cutting edge, and taper 1 in 46 to facilitate 
sinking. At 1 ft. above low water, which is the top of the 





permanent caisson aud commencement of the granite-faced 
masoury, the diameter is 60 ft. A working chamber 7 ft. 


ae 
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Above low water the cylindrical piers, which are 49 ft. in 
diameter at the top, 55 ft. at the bottom and 36 ft. high, 
consist of the strongest masonry, the hearting being flat- 
bedded Arbroath stone with both horizontal and vertical 
bond, and the facing Aberdeen granite, the whole set in two 
to one cement mortar, and built in the dry within temporary 
wrought-iron caissons. In the shallow piers where the rock 
is stepped the masonry is carried down to the rock itself, 
and wrought-iron hoops 36 in. by 14 in. bind the bases of 
the piers. At the top of all the piers 18 in. by 1% in. 
hoops, aud midway down 10 in. by %-in. hoops are also 
built in, and it is believed that these cylindrical masses of 
masonry are as completely monolithic as can be obtained or 
desired. In each cylindrical pier there are 48 steel 
bolts 24¢ in. in diameter and 24 ft. long to hold down the 
bed-plates and superstructure of the main spans. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








The “ Rocket.” 





We reproduce from The Engineer some interesting par- 
ticulars, and a drawing never before made public, of per- 
haps the most widely known locomotive ever built, George 
Stephenson’s ‘‘Rocket.” It will be seen that in the eleven 
months’ interval between the Rainhill trials and the opening 
of the Liverpool & Manchester Railway, the locomotive 
underwent a more considerable development than is gener- 
ally supposed, and that the ‘‘Rocket” of 1830 closely re- 
sembled in many essential respects the modern locomotive. 
The sketch of the ‘‘Rocket” in 1830 is doubly interesting as 
being the work of the inventor of the steam hammer, who 
sprang from a family of artists, and is, as the sketch shows, 
no mean artist himself. The Engineer says: 


disappeared, and we find in Mr. Nasmyth’s sketch a regular 
fire-box, such as is used tothis moment. In one word, the 
‘Rocket’ of 1829 is different from the ‘ Rocket’ of 1830 
in almost every conceivable respect; and we are driven per- 
force to the conclusion that the ‘Rocket’ of 1829 never 
worked at all on the Liverpool & Manchester Railway ; the 
engine of 1830 was an entirely new engine. We ses no pos- 
sible way of escaping from this conclusion. The most that 
can be said against it is that the engine underwent many 
alterations. The alterations must, however, have been so 
numerous that they were tantamount to the construction of 
anew engine. It is difficult, indeed, to see what part of the 
old engine could exist in the new one; some plates of the 
boiler shell might, perhaps, have been retained, but we 
doubt it. It may, perhaps, disturb some hitherto well-rooted 
beliefs to say so, but it seems tous indisputable that the 
‘Rocket’ of 1829 and 1830 were totally different engines. 


“Our engraving, the ‘Rocket,’ a. D 1829, is copied 
from a drawing made by Mr. Phipps, M. [. C. E., 
who was employed by Messrs. Stephenson to com- 
pilea drawing of the ‘Rocket’ from such drawings and 
documents as could be found. This gentleman had made the 
original drawings of the ‘ Rocket’ of 1829, under Messrs. 
G. & R. Stephenson’s direction. Mr. Paipps is quite silent 
about the history of the engine during the eleven months 
between the Rainhbi!l trials and the opening of the railway. 
In this respect he is like every one else. This period isa 
perfect blank. It is assumed that from Rainhill the engine 
went back to Messrs. Stepbenson’s works; but there is 
nothing on the subject in print, so faras we are aware. * 
* * * Hitherto it has always been tuken for granted that 
the alteration consisted mainly in reducing the angle 
at which the cylinders were set. The Nasmyth drawing 
alters the whole aspect of the question, and we are now leit 
to speculate as to what became of the original ‘ Rocket.’ 
We are told that after ‘it’ left the railway it was employed 
by Lord Dundonald to supply steam to a rotary engine ; 
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then it pr-pelled a steamboat; next it drove small ma- 
chinery in a shop in Manchester; then it was employed in 





high is provided at the bottom of the caisson, the roof of 
which is supported by four strong lattice girders 18 ft. deep, 
and cross girders 3 ft. deep spaced 4 ft. apart. An internal 
skin 7 ft. distant from the external skin, and vertical dia- 
phragms, form pockets which ean be filled with concrete 
at any point where, owing to the slope of the ground and 
the varying hardness of the silt and clay, a heavier pressure 
is desired to force down the caisson. Three shafts, 3 ft. 6 
in. in diameter, with air locks at the top, pipes for admitting 
water and ejecting silt, and otber of the usual appliances, 
are provided. The air locks for passing out the clay and 
boulders, as designed by Mr. Arrol and myself. have, instead 
of the usual hinged doors, two sliding doors like horizontal 
sluice valves, across the 3 ft. 6 in. sba ts, which are worked 
by little hydraulic rams, or by hand, and are interlocked 
like railway switches and signals, so that one slide cannot 
be opened until the other is closed. Mounted on the side of 
the air lock isa steam engine which, by means of a shaft 
passing — a stuffing-box in the side of the air lock and 
a drum inside, winds A. the excavated material in skips 
containing one cubic yard. The operation of hoisting, open- 
ing slides and discharging is rapidly performed, so the two 
locks have a large working capacity. A third air lock, with 
side. doors, ladder and hoist, is also provided for the men. 
The air compressing plant consists of three engines, with 
steam and air cylinders 1634 in. in diameter by 24 in. 
stroke, ample power being furnished by boilers of the loco- 
motive type erected on the staging. 

Two deep piers at Inch Garvie, being on a very irregular 
and —_ rock bottom, have r+ quired much consideration. 
It was finally decided to level a bed roughly with bags of 
sand, and to float out pneumatic caissous, and excavate the 
rock until a level bed wascut. These caissons are 70 ft. in 
diameter at the bottom, and tne rock slopes from 14 ft. to 
19 en iv that length, the lowest point being 75 ft. below high 
water. 

Piers.—All of the pneumatic caissons will be filled with 
concrete > low-water mark, tbe mix ure beivg 27 cubic 
feet of broken whinstone, 7 of sand and 5) of cement, which 
together make a full yard of concrete, having a crushing 
resistance of about 50 tons per square foot. 


THE “ ROCKET,” A. D. 1829. 


on the 15th of September, 1880, among those present was 
James Nasmyth, subsequently the inventor of the steam 
hammer. Mr. Nasmyth was a good freehand draughtsman, 
and he sketched the ‘Rocket’ as it stood on the line. 
The sketch is still in existence, and we bave produced, as 
nearly as possible, this invaluable link in the history of the 
locomotive. Mr. Nasmyth writes concerning it, July 26, 1884: 
‘this slight and hasty sketch of the ‘ Rocket’ was made the 
day before the opening of the Manchester & Liverpool Rail- 
way, Sept. 12, 1830. LI availed myself of the opportunity 
of a. short pause in the experimental runs with the ‘ Rocket,’ 
of three or four miles between Liverpool and Rainbill, 
George Stephenson acting as engine driver, and his son Rob- 
ert as stoker. The limited time I had for making my sketch 
prevented me from making a more elaborate one, but such 
as it is, all the important and characteristic details are 
given ; but the pencil lines, after the lapse of 54 years, have 
become somewhat indistinct.’ The pencil drawing, more 
than 50 years old, has become so faint that its reproduction 
has become a difficult task. Enough remains, however, to 
show very clearly what manner of engine this ‘Rocket’ was. 
For the sake of comparison we reproduce an engraving of 
the ‘Rocket’ of 1829. A glance will show that an astonish- 
ing transformation had taken place in the eleven months 
which had elapsed between the Rainhiil trials and the open- 
ing of the Liverpool & Manchester Railway. We may in- 
dicate a few of the alterations. . In 1829 the cylinders were 
set ata steep angle; in 1830 they were nearly horizontal. 
In 1829 the driving-wheels wereof wood ; in 1830 they were 
of cast iron. In 1829 there was no smoke-box proper and a 
towering chimney ; in 1830 there was a smoke-box and a 
comparatively short chimney. In 1829 a cask and a truck 
constituted the tender ; in 1830 there was a neatly designed 
tender, not very different in style-from that still in use 
on the Great Western broad gauge. All these things may 
perbaps be termed concomitants, or changes in detail. But 
there is a radical difference yet to be considered. In 1829 
the fire box was a kind of separate chamber tacked on to the 
back of the barrel of the boiler, end communicating with it 





| brickyard; eventually it was purchased as a curiosity by 
| Mr. Thompson, of Kirkhouse, near Carlisle, who sent it to 
Messrs. Stephenson to take care of. With them it remained 
for years. Then Messrs Stephenson put it into something 
like its original shape and it went to the South Kensington 
Patent Museum, where ‘it? is now. The question is, what 
engine is this? Was it the ‘ Rocket’ of 1829 or the ‘ Rocket’ 
of 1830, or neither ? It could not be the last, as will be 
understood from Mr. Nasmyth’s drawing; if we bear in 
mind that the so-called fire-box on the South Kensington 
engine is only a sham made of thin sheet iron, without water 
spaces, while the fire-box shown in Mr. Nasmyth’s engine is 
an integral part of the whole, which could not have been 
cut off. That is tosay, Messrs. Stephenson in getting the 
engine put in order for the Museum, certainly did not cut 
off the fire-box shown in Mr. Nasmyth’s sketch, and replace 
it with the sham box now on the boiler.* 

**In ‘ Wood on Railroads,’ 2d edition, 1832, page 377, we 
are told that ‘after those experiments’—the Rainbill trials 
—‘were concluded, the Novelty underwent considerable 
alterations,’ and on page 399, ‘ Mr. Stephenson had aiso im- 
proved the working of the ‘ Rocket’ engine, and by applying 
the steam more powerfully in the chimney to increase the 
draught, was enabled to raise a much greater quantity of 
steam than before.’ Nothmg is said as to where the new 
experiments took place, nor their precise date. But it seems 
that tue ‘ Meteor’ and the ‘ Arrow’—Stephenson engines— 
were tried at the same time; and this is really the only hint 
Wood gives as to what was done to the ‘ Rocket’ between 
Oct. 6, 1829, and Sept. 15, 1830. 

“Thare are men still alive who no doubt could clear up 
the question at issue, and it is much to be hoped that they 
willdoso. As the matter now stands, it will be seen that 
we donotso mucn question that the ‘Rocket’ in South 
Kensington Museum is, in part perhaps, the original 
‘Rocket’ of railroad celebrity, as that it ever ran in regular 
service on the Liverpool & Manchester Railway. Yet, if 


* The ‘* Rocket” as it now exists in the South Kensington Mu- 
senm (England) was illustrated in the Railroad Gazette for Aug 








by three tubes; one on each side united the water spaces, 
and one at the top the steam spaces. In 1830 all this had 


18, 1876. The differences between it and the two sketches in this 
issue are considerable.—EpiTorR RarLRoAD GAZETTE. 
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not, then we may ask what became of the ‘ Rocket’ of 
1830? It is not at all improbable that the first ‘Rocket’ 
was cast on one side, until it was bought by Lord Dun- 
donald, and that its history‘is set out with fair accuracy 
above. But the ‘ Rocket’ of the Manchester & Liverpool 
Railway is hardly less worthy of attention than its immedi- 
ate predecessor, and concerning it information is needed.” 


It seems that the Fates have decreed that the origin of 
almost all great inventions should be enveloped in doubt; 
for immediately after the above account appeared, a cor- 
respondent wrote to The Engineer as follows : 


“T was at the opening of the Liverpool & Manchester 
Railway on the 15tb of 8 ptember, 1830, and well recollect 
seeing the ‘Rocket.’ There must be some great mistake 
about the sketch [‘ Rocket, A. D., 1830’). Your ‘ Rucket, 
A. D., 1829,’ is as near correct as any man’s memory can 
say. On that day she had most certainly a wooden tender, 
with a wooden cask on it painted green, to hold the water. 
The cylinders were diagonal, as shown in that figure, and 
the chimnev and top were the same. The fire-box was as 
shown in that figure. It is a great pity that such a nice 
little sketch as you bave inserted should be handed down to 
mislead posterity. as itis certainly a most incorrect rep- 
presenvation of what the ‘ Rocket’ was at the opening of the 
Liverpool & Manchester Railway, and some things glaringly 
point out there is some mistake. The tender is just such as 
was introduced by Edwin Bury. The horn plates [pedestals] 
particularly denote this. Tbe spring balance in this shave 
was not introduced till years after, neitber was the chimney 





The Philadelphia Electrical Exhibition. 





We take the following from the Philadelphia Ledger : 


The Electrical Exhibition was brought to a successful close 
on Saturday evening, as far as the admission of the general 
public is concerned. The examiners will, however, continue 
their work of testing for several days, and perhaps weeks, 
and for that purpose the engines will be kept at work, but 
no one is to be admitted to the building except on business 
connected with the work of the examiners, or for the 
removal of exhibits. 

Electric Clocks.—No less than four different systems of 
electric clovks were represented at the Exhibition, each 
serving a different pur Some of the clocks shown are 
really electric motors, driven by electricity but governed by 
the pendulum. Another class, known as time telegrapbs, is 
composed of regulating clocks driven by weights or springs, 
which transmit their motions to dials by a current of elec 
tricity. Another system uses a current of electricity to 
govern or correct the time of other mechanical clocks from a 
central regulator ; and. finally, a telephone clock is exhibited 
which transmits to telephone subscribers the exact time by 
means of sound. 

The Snellier system of time telegraphs belongs to the 
second of these classes. This system, the invention of Mr. 
Louis H. Spellier, of Philadelphia, consists in the use of a 





fine astronomica] regulating clock placed at a central station, 
which at regular intervals sends through a circuit a current 
of electricity which actuates motors attached to dials situ_| 
ated at a distance. A clock actuatesas-ries of three con 


























position opposite its poles, which causes the fulcrum lever to 
be carried a little beyond the apex of the triangular teeth of 
the escapement wheel. As soon as the current is broken 
the weight of the lever causes the friction roller to descend 
into the notch of the tooth and so cause a forward motion 
of the riog armature. In this position anotber projection of 
the iron ring is brought into the magnetic field to be attract- 
ed when the circuit is again closed. 

In the older systems of time telegraphs the armature is at- 
tracted to the magnet by a bammer-like movement, and 
where small divisions of time are marked the rapid blows, 
besides being disagreeable on account of the noise they 
make, tend to injure the machine and destroy its accuracy. 
By the use of a series of revulving armatures, which revolve 
freely in front of the poles, all noise and percussive effects 
are avoided in the Spellier sys'em, and the combired use of 
magnetic and mecha:ical means for securing the movement 
reduces the cost of battery power. At the exhibition three 
large dials were shown operated by asingle cell. There 
were also mnany dials scattered about the wanaias controlled 
and operated by the single regulating clock. ‘or this sys- 
tem of time tel graphs Mr. Spellier received tbe Elliot 
Cresson Gold Medal from the Frauklin Institute. 

In the electric railroad clocks exhibited by Trippen 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, contacts are made upon either 
side of the swinging pendulum alternately. Each contact 
piece connects with a separate electro-magnet, which are ar- 
ranged opposite and parallel with each other. The arma- 
tures are composed of small pieces of soft iron united by a 
balanced yoke. This yoke is prolonged at either extremity 
and ends in two small projections, which enter the teeth of 











top introduced in that shape until years after ; and ] am/| tacts, which transmits the movement to various dials. Th. ! escape cog-wheels. Twoof these wheels are arranged on 
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inclined to think that glass water gauge was not inexistence; 
most certainly it was not on the ‘ Rocket’ in the form shown. 
The oil cup forged solid on the connecting rod strap did not 
exist. In fact, the cylinders were diagonal. The boiler 
barrel is shown as if it were lagged with timber. The first 
introduction of boiler clothing was first a coat of felt ; then 
covered with canvas, and stitched by a sail-maker, and 
Awe green. There must be some fog about. Mr. 
Nasmyth says be made this sketch at Liverpool on the 12th 
of September, 1830, whilst the engine was at rest after 
some experimental trips the day before the opening. How 
is this? The Jine was opened on a Wednesday, the 15th of 
September, 1830, and if Mr. N. made this sketch on the 
12th, it must have been made on Sunday. Surely they 
would not be experimenting on the Suaday. I cannot 
account for it, but I have for many years thought that the 
* Rocket’ woul.l be more inquired after some day. 

‘*T well recollect seeing the ‘ Rocket’ come to Oldfield Lane 
for the doctor to go to Mr. Huskisson, who, it was said, they 
had left at the rectury at Eccles. The news of the accident 
to Mr. Huskisson threw a great gloom over the day’s pro- 
ceedings.” 

The writer of the above appears to be a practical engineer 
-who very distinctly recollects the opening of the line, and 
the part played in it by the ‘ Rocket,” which knocked 
down and killed Mr. Huskisson. On the other hand, Mr. 
James Nasmyth has achieved special distinciion as an 
engineer, an inventor, a man of business, an astronomer, 
and lastly as the writer of a most interesting autobiography, 
and hissketch made at the time will outweigh any man’s 
memory. Where such authorities differ, who shall venture 
to decide}? 
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THE “ ROCKET,” A. D. 1830. 


circuit breaker or contact apparatus consists of a revolving 
disk, on the lateral face of which three pins are inser 

These pins iu their revolution strike upon lever-springs 
which close the circuit of which the disk formsa part. As 
the disk revolves the pin passes at a definite moment from 
beneath the lever, when, by a simple contrivance, the 
current is for a moment short circuited, and thus sparking 
is avoided. If a spark passes across a delicate con- 
tact, the effect is to speedily destroy it and pre- 
vent the certain passage of the electrical current. 
Another sparkless current breaker, also the invention of Mr. 
Spellier, consists of a horizontal bar attached to the side of 
the pendulum. As the pendulum swings to the right this bar 
makes a contact with a spring which allows a certain degree 
of movement without breaking. As the pendulum swings in 
the contrary direction the spring follows it until it reaches 
a position where contact is made with another spring which 
serves to short circuit and ground the residual current. The 
short circuit is for an exceedingly short space of time, but 
is sufficient to prevent the slightest spark. The current which 
operates the dial clocks is furnished by one or more cells of a 
constant voltaic battery, and the circuit, after leaving the 
circuit breaker on the regulator, is completed by encircling 
the armatures of electro-magnets in the distant dials. The 
armature of any one of these electro-magnets consists of a 
circular disk of soft iron upon which is formed a series 
of projections like shallow teeth upon acog wheel. These 
teeth approach very near the poles of the electro-magnet ino 
their revolution, and are successively attracted by a mag- 
netic impulse sent through its coils, Attached to this wheel 
is a second or escapement wheel, consisting of a series of tri- 
angular teeth with unequal faces, upon which rests a 
weighted fulcrum lever with a friction roller resting 
upon the teeth. When a current of electricity is transmitted 
through the magnet it attracts the nearest projection to a 
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the same shaft, so that when this projection is in the inter- 
val of the cog-teeth of one wheel the other wheel presents 
the lateral face of the other wheel to the other projection. 
When contact is made the current flows about one of the 
electro-magnets, attracts its armature, and draws the pro- 
jection on one side of the yoke down into the interval of the 
cog on that side, at the same time releasing the cog wheel 
upon the opposite side. When contact is made upon the 
other side it draws down its armature on its side, and these 
alternate movements each advance the cogsone tooth. The 
wheels are geared into the ordinary clock movement and 
move the hands at the rate of one second at each beat of the 
pendulum. 

Willy Wallach, of New York, exhibits the Grau system of 
electric clocks. A regulating clock releases a movement at 
the expiration of each minute, which causes a rotating con- 
tact to connect with a series of contact plates, each of which 
is connected with a series of secondary clocks. The second- 
ary clocks consist of a permanent magnet, whose armature 
is formed of two rotating electro-magnets which receive the 
electric current. Whea contact is made one of the electro- 
magnets, which are arran upon the same axis at right 
angles with each other, is charged, and the similar poles re- 
spectively of the electro-magnets and of the permanent one, 
mutually repelling each other whilst the contrary poles at- 
tract, a movement is caused by which the char electro- 
magnets are placed at right angles with the poles of the per- 
manent magnets. Io this position they lose their magnet- 
ism, and are held by the attraction of the permanent mag- 
net. The next time contact is made the current flows 
through the other electro-magnet which is similarly rovated 
on its axis. Tne rotating armature is connected by suitable 
geariog to the hands of the clock, and the movement of 
uinety degrees is thus made to cause an advance of the hands 
of one minute. 
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The Time Telegraph Co. of New York, use electricity 
as the motive power of the regulating clock, and thus dis- 
pense with weights or springs. The movement of the clock 
is regulated by a rer balanced and accurate seconds 
pendulum such as is used in astronomical weight clocks. In 
weight clocks the motion of the pendulum is kept up by the 
slight push given at each swing of the pendulum by an 
escapement wheel. In the electric clock the electricity is 
used to maintain the movements by a very delicate and 
beautiful contrivance. As the pendulum swings to one side 
thecurrent is momentarily closed upon the opposite side. 
An electric magnet is thus put in action which draws down 
an armature and allows a spring, which is compressed 
by the swing ©f the pendulum, to act a little 
longer than the period required to raise it. This slight 
added impulse at every beat is sufficient to maintain the 
movement of the pendulum, and at the same time the 
contacts so made transmit the electric impulse to the second- 
ary clocks placed in the circuit. The secondary clocks con- 
sist of an electro-magnet whose armature rests upon a 
toothed rod working in a ratchet wheel. At each impulse 
the tooth draws the wheel forward to a definite extent, 
where it is held by a second tooth. This second tooth pre 
vents at the same time a greater revolution than one tooth 
of the ratchet. The regulating cleck shown is thus governing 
the movement of the large number of dials shown by this 
company in the exbibition. 

The Kettel Clock Regulating Co. show a system in- 
tended to correct at regular intervals the clocks upon the 
line of telegraph by the movement of a standard clock. 
These corrections may be at any desired time preferably 
made each hour. The attachment ismade upon any form of 
spring or weight clock, and consists of. an attachment upon 
the spindle of the minute hand, and a cam arrangement agi- 
tated by the clock and released by an electro-magnet. When 
animpulse is sent over the line an electro-magnet releases 
the cam, which mechanically sets the minute hand by press- 
ing the attachment to the spindle in the required position. 
The special design of the system is for railroad ues where 
the regulator in the superintendent’s office could adjust 
through the ordinary line wire all the office clocks upon 
the line. 

The Oram Telephone Standard Time Repeater, exhibited 
by the National Time Regulating Co. of Boston, is 
intended to give every telephone subscriber in an exchange 
the opportunity to procure standard time by which to regu- 
late his clocks. An instrument is attached to the switch- 
board at the exchange conimunicating with the ground-wire 
of all the telegraph circuits. A circuit-breaker is arranged 
upon a regulating clock connected with an ordinary open 
cirevit relay. This circuit-breaker is connected with a 
vibrating contact, which sends a ‘* buzz” over the line at the 
end of every minute. In addition to this, the clock move- 
ment throws into action a small electro-motor which carries 
a cylinder with projections like the teeth of a music-box. 
Projecting against this cylinder is a balanced tongue, which 
is tripped as each projection passes it, giving a peculiar click 
in the telephone instrument The projections upon the 
cylinder are so arranged that these clicks are given in the 
same manner that fire-alarm signals are struck, first the 
hour, then the ten minutes, and finally the minute. The 
buzz indicates the exact second at which the minute previ- 
ously struck occurs 

Time Locks, Watchman’s Time Detectors, ete.—The time 
lock for safes is represented in the gallery of W. E. Pierce, 
of Philadelphia. In this time lock the movement of the 
hands makes an electric contact which releases the bolts of 
the safe and allows them to respond to the proper combina- 
tion. Two clocks are used, one of which may be set to any 
desired hour, the other being used for opening the safe at a 
particular hour if the first should become inoperative. The 
battery and wires are included inside the safe. 

J. 8. Bailey, of Pennsylvania, exhibits a dispatching 
clock for use on railroads. Upon the dial are arranged con- 
centric rings, divided into any desired number of sections, 
with the intervals so arranged as to allow of the insertion of 
small pins. These pins serve to electrically connect with the 
minute hand of the clock. As contact is made a gong may 
be struck or a signal displayed at any desired minute of 
time. By an automatic arrangement the contacts on the 
hand may be shifted so as to reach the pins set upon the 
inside of the concentric rings, instead of the outside. This 
allows a change of time of starting on Sundays from that on 
other days. 

The American watchman’s time detector consists of a 
paper dial ruled radially for the hours, which is revolved 
like the hands of a clock before a series of electro-magnets. 
Each of these maguets carries an armature provided with a 
steel stylus, which indents the paper when the circuit is 
closed. The watchman is required to close the circuits at 
regular intervals, and from suitably placed boxes on bis 
route. The dial is locked up in the superintendent’s office, 
and reveals on the following morning any neglect. 

The Electrical Supply Co. exhibits a watchman’s 
time detector, in which a series of circuit closers are con- 
nected with a dial upon which a mark is made. The clock 
movement gradually shifts the position of the indenting 
needle so as to serve for an entire week instead of for a 
single night. 

The Western Electric Co. exhibits another clock which 
registers upona dial not only the time but also the position 
= the box by the number of the indentations made upon the 
sheet. 

Electric Motors.—A modern electric motor is practically 
a dynamo machine reversed, or in which a current of elec- 
tricity passed into the coils of the armature of a magnet 
causes the armature to revolve with the evolution of 
energy. Any dynamo which generates greater electromo- 
tive force than would be consumed in its own inertia will 
act as a motor. Indeed, several of the machines exhibited 
serve either as dynamos or as motors. 

Two English motors are shown. That designed by Syl- 
vanus Thompson attracts considerable attention from its 
distinguished inventor’s name. The Electrical Supply 
Co, of New York exhibit the Ayrton & Perry motor, which 
consists of an outside ring wound as is the Gramme ring arm- 
ature, within which revolves a magnet which is also wound. 

The United States Electric Lighting Co. exhibit two of the 
Weston motors of 3 horse-power each in action. Ose is 
operating a pump lifting 200 gallons of water per minute. 
The other is driving the machinery exhibited by William 
Sellers & Sons, and driving the mechanical air-pump used 
to produce a partial vacuum in their incandescent globes. 
The Weston motor does not differ in construction from the 
Weston dynamo in any particular. 

The Brush Electric Co. has three motors, one of one horse- 


‘ power, the other two rated at three horse-power each. 


The Edison Co. exhibited a 300-light dynamo machine. 
The Rockenzaun Motor, manufactured by the Electrical 
Power Storage Co. of London, is exhibited in the gal- 
lery. 1t consists of a double magnet, between whose poles 
revolves a Gramme ring armature. Its total weight is 
stated to be only 106 pounds, and its power to be about one 
and one-half horse. It is intended especially for electrical 
loon, 
A . rague exhibits his self-governing dyna 
machines, whose action is certain] remarkable.” They a> 
supplied with current from the Edison machines, and are 


used for driving various machines, including looms, fans 
and drilling and planing machines. The looms are shown 
doing practical work, and attached to one of the machines 
driving a loom is a speed register. When the !oom is 
started there is scarcely a perceptible variation in the 
speed of the motor, and no more effect occurs when the 
belt is thrown off. The method by which this gelf-govern- 
ing is accomplished is not made public, the inventor not 
having yet secured all his patents. Six machines areshown, 
three are one-and-a-half horse-power, and three others, 
varying in power, from three to one horse. 

The Daft motor is shown driving the printing press upon 
which the Electrical World is printed. Itis supplied with 
electricity by the Daft dynamos situated in the gallery. 

Electric Railways.—The proposition to ru street and 
other railways by electricity was made many years ago, 
and has been put into experimental use on several occa- 
sions. 

The Bidwell Electric Railway bas been running success- 
fully in the annex over a short experimental line. The Bid- 
well system includes the motive power, lighting by arc and 
incandescent lamps, and using electricity along the line for 
other purposes. It consists essentially of a means of con- 
ducting the electricity so as to prevent loss, as far as possi- 

ble, from the variouscauses which interfere with the cur- 
rent supplied to street cars, The electrical conductor of the 
Bidwell system is a tube split longitudinally, and held in posi- 
tion, slit downwards, by insulated supports from the side of 
the track. From the bottom of the car projects a bentiron bar, 
upon the extremity of which is carried a wheel whose diam- 
eter is greater than twice the diameter of thetube. This 
wheel projects upward through the slit in the tube so as to 
form a contact with the inner side of the upper part of the 
tube. The current is thus carried to a motor of any desired 
character which, acting upon the wheels through belts or 
other gearing, gives motion to the car. Besides supplying 
the motor the same current supplies five arc lights and the 
car is lighted up with eleven Edison lamps. 

The’ advantages claimed for this method of conducting 
the current is that it is snow, rain and dirt-proof. The bar 
carrying the wheelis intended to project through a slot, as 
in the cable railway, and thus the conductor would be en- 
tirely protected. The system is the invention of Mr. Ben- 
son Bidwell, of Philadelpbia. 

An electric street car exhibited in motion was the inven- 
tion of Mr. W. W. Griscom, of Philadelphia. The current 
is carried by a third or middle rail, and is returned to the 
motor through one of the outside rails after passing through 
the motor which is situated on the front platform. The 
method of connection is by brushes rubbing along the rails. 
The motor of this street car is a 15 horse-power Griscom 
motor, differing, however, from the other Griscom motors 
in using an armature composed of a modified Gramme ring, 
instead of Siemens’ armature. The current is derived from 
the Weston incandescent lamp dynamo machine. The test 
was V-ry successful, the machine starting, stopping and re- 
versing easily. 

Lightning Rods.—F. O. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, makes 
a fine display of lightning rods of his own manufacture, 
points and vanes. His twenty-eight strand cable is used 
upon the Exhibition building for its protection from light- 
ning. He also exhibits a screw connection for copper light- 
ning rods and Prof. Houston’s point. This point consists 
only of a five-branched poiut, the separate portions being 
heavy, so as not to fuse in case of lightning strokes. 

The Rhode Island Electric Co. exhibits its system of rod- 
ding buildings to protect them from lightning. 

The Siemens Regenerative Gas-burner, although not elec- 
trical, yet is of great interest in comparison with the electric 
are lights shown. The Siemens system consists in using the 
products of combustion to heat the gas and the air before it 
is burned in the lamp, and in the supply of a due proportion 
of air and gas for perfect combustion in the burner. Six of 
these lamps are used for illuminating the restaurant, and 
two are shown to illustrate the system of street lights. Each 
of the six lamps shown is guaranteed not to burn over 50 
feet of gas per hour, and to supply 500 candle power. It is 
stated that the consumption during the Exhibition has aver- 
aged about 46 feet per hour. 








Fraudulent Alteration of Tickets. 





The Committee on Skeleton Tickets appointed at the recent 
meeting of the National Association of General Passenger & 
Ticket Agents (Messrs. Lucius Tuttle, George I.. Connor and 
S. W. Cummings) has made the following report, which is 
sent out to railway companies by Mr. A. J. Smith, Secretary 
of the Association: 


The Committee appointed by the National Association of 
General Passenger & Ticket Agents to consider the question 
of alteration of passage tickets by chemicals, beg to report 
as follows: 

The fact that all kinds of common writing inks can be 
bleached or removed by chemicals without injury to the 
paper used has long been known to chemists, but it is only 
within the past two years that the fact has been made use 
of to any great extent, in the common affairs of business. 
At present nearly every stationer can supply, at a trifling 
cost, an erasive compound that will completely remove the 
ordinary writing inks from railroad tickets, checks, etc., 
leaving no evidence of the erasure. 

By the use of these compounds evil disposed persons can 
remove the written destination, or any other written por- 
tion of a passage ticket, and substitute new matter at their 
pleasure, 

Your Committee has secured and tested several samples 
of the following standard inks in common use: “‘ Stafford’s 
Blue Black,” ‘ Stafford’s Commercial,” ‘‘Stephen’s Blue 
Black,” ‘‘ Arnold’s Writing Fluid,” ‘‘Maynard & Noyes’ 
Black,” ‘‘ Carter’s Raven Black,” ‘‘ Thaddeus Davids & Co.’s 
Steel Pen Ink,” “ Antonie’s Violette Noire,” and ‘‘ Carter’s 
Carmine.” 

Upon the application of erasive compounds at hand, 
matter written with each of the above samples of ink was 
completely removed from tickets and from ordinary writ- 
ing paper without leaving any evidence of the alteration, 
and the paper was left in perfect condition to admit ofa 
second, or even a third, writing without detection. 

In our investigation we were assisted by a chemist of rec- 
ognized ability, who stated that allordinary inks of what- 
ever color could readily be discharged from paper by the 
use of well-known chemicals, accessible tc all. 

It should here be stated that while ordinary ink was 
easily removed from “‘safety paper,” the paper was so discol- 
ored as to leave the alteration apparent. 

After fully demonstrating that the inks above-mentioned 
were capable of perfect removal with chemicals, your Com- 
mittee subjected to similar and exhaustive tests, assisted by 
the chemist, a newly invented writing fluid known as the 
‘*Kosmian Safety Ink,” and in none of the tests was it found 
possible to bleach or remove the writing in the slightest de- 
gree. . 

During the investigation your Committee examined the 
original of a series of tests made by John M. Ordway, Pro- 





fessor of Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


covering writings made with ten different inks, one of which 
was the aforesaid Kosmian safety ink. 

The writings bad been subjected, during a period of six 
weeks, to the most severe tests known in chemistry. 

In the sample sheet referred to all the inks except Kos- 
mian safety were absolutely removed from the paper while 
the Kosmian safety ink remained apparently unaltered. 

After the investigation detailed above, which your Com- 
mittee have endeavored to make as complete and full as 
possible, we unhesitatingly recommend the use of the Kos- 
mian safety ink by all railroad companies in filling out 
skeleton tickets, orders, etc., that are liable to alteration 
after issue. 

In reaching this conclusion, your Committee is not un- 
mindfui of the delicacy of recommending for use a special 
invention, and in doing so we are governed only by what 
we believe to be our duty to a common interest in endeavor- 
ing to protect railroad companies from forgery and fraud in 
tickets. 
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The Susceptible Car-Coupler. 


A correspondent writes us that at the tests before 
the Massachusetts Commissioners his coupler didn’t 
do quite as well as it generally does owing to the 
presence of a “ Doliy Varden” on the tender. As usual, 
there is a woman at the bottom of it. Whose Dolly Varden 
was she—the engineer’s or the fireman’s? or did she dis- 
tribute her smiles impartially between them, and break the 
heart of any good-looking car-coupler man into the bargain ? 
We think our correspondent has fully explained the erratic 
behavior of his coupling, though we should have thought 
that the presence of a pretty girl on a tender would have 
distracted the man more than the coupler. What luxuries 
the modern runner enjoys! When we fired to honest John 
Woodgate on No. 65, we never had a Dolly Varden on the 
tender to shorten the long hours when we were running the 
Holloway coal! 


Business Looking up. 


A pretty good joke was got off by Mr. Jobn Headden, 
Superintendent of the Rogers Locomotive Works, a day or 
two ago. Anagent for some kind of supplies wasin the 
works soliciting orders. Mr. Headden gave him some en- 
couragement, when the agent cheerfully exclaimed, ‘Well, 
Mr. Headden, so _ business is looking up.” ‘Yes,’’ said Mr. 
H., “itis. It is flatonits back and can’t look any other 
way than up.”—Paterson (N. J.) Press. 


Snaring Deer on the Railroad. 


The bands on one of the Marquette & Western ore trains 
discovered a deer fastin the wire fence along the right-of- 
way, one day recently, and they very quietly took him in. 
His horns were fouled in the wires in such a manner that he 
never could have released himself. He made just as good 
venison as though ‘‘Hawkeye” had shot him on the run.— 
Marquette (Mich.) Mining Journal. 


Railroad Employes in Mexico. 


Complaints are very frequently made in the press that the 
railway companies are not complying with the terms of 
their concessions that require that at least two-thirds of 
their employés shall be Mexicans. This, however, is mani- 
festly not the case, for the inquiries often made by the gov- 
ernment in response to these complaints have shown that 
the requisite proportion of native employésfis maintained 
by the companies. 

The general impression that the railway companies are 
not doing their duty in this respect probably comes from the 
fact that in the upper grades of service on the railways 
built by American capital the places are nearly all filled by 
Americans, while the balance is maintained by the great 
army of common laborers, composed principally of Mexi- 
cans. The letter of the law is thus strictly eomplied with. 

The necessity for employés of thorough training and ex- 
perience is nowhere greater than on railways, where the 
security of life and property depends upon the absolutely 
faithful performance of duty. In the nature of the case, in 
a country where railways are of such recent date as here in 
Mexico, employés filling these requisites cannot be obtained 
to anywhere near the extent demanded among the natives 
of the country, and therefore recourse must necessarily be 
had to the United States, where the vast system of railways 
spread over all parts of the country has made a multitude of 
trained railway men available. 

All this, however, will change in the course of time, and 
those who have watched the course of events in the past 
four years will see that it has changed already to a notable 
extent. The number of Mexicans in all grades and branches 
of railway service will be found to be large, in comparison 
with the few who occupied positions of trust in the first few 
months of the American railway enterprises in this country. 
Scarcely a department will be found in which Mexicans 
are = occupying responsible positions.—Mexican Finan- 
cier, Oct. 4. 


A Wonderful Jump. 


**T tell you what, boys, I’ve railroaded it for years and 
been mixed up in all kinds of disasters, but I hope to croake 
right here if 1 want to be the eye-witness again of such an 
awful sight as I saw a day or two ago.” 

The speaker was a brakeman on the Erie. 

“A day or so ago,” he continued, ‘“‘a tall and handsome 
woman got into the ladies’ car at Dunkirk. With her was a 
bright and interesting boy, possibly two years of age. The 
child laughed, and croaked, and played with the passengers. 
When the train left Cattaraugus the woman, who seemed 
nervous, got out of herseat, picked up the baby, and started 
for the rear end of the coach. 

““A short distance east of Cattaraugus is a long deep 
gulf, over which the railroad has built a high trestle. Tbe 
distance from the top of the trestle to the wagon road below 
is perbaps 100 ft. A sharp and short curve leads to the 
trestle. As the train rushed over the gulf a woman’s piercing 
shriek was heard. I looked and saw an object leap from the 

latform into the rocky gulf. That object, sir, was the 

ady passenger, and in her arms closely clasped to her breast 
was her infant. 1 pulled the bell-cord and the train came 
toa halt. How it happened I cannot say, but at the time 
the woman jumped a load of hay, drawn by a pair of oxen, 
passed under the trestle. Mother and child landed squarely 
in the centre of the hay, and were thus saved from a horri- 
ble death. The farmer was so horrified that he jumped 
from his wagon and darted up the hill. The woman, who 
was not hurt in the least, said her name was Mrs. Adam 
Scell and her home iu Michigan. She was on her way to 
visit friends in the oil country. Hers was indeed a miracu- 
lous escape.” 

Mrs. Scell said that she could not explain her action. 
When near the car door she was seized with an insane desire 
to jump from the train. 

The farmer as he drove along was thinking of his dead 
wife and daughter. When the visitors came through the 
clouds, as it were, andlanded on his hay, he thought that 
the dear departed bad come back to earth to revisit bim.— 





Bradford (Pa.) Letter in Philadelphia Times, 
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ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette: 








Page, 

Ala., N, O., Tex. & Pac. Junce.d51 

Allegheny Valley.... ........ 551 

Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe. .64, 319 issouri 

Atlanta & West Point........... 567 M 

Baltimore & Potomae ......... 445 Mobile & Ohio 
M 











h 518 
Boston, Concord & Montreal. .411 ontpelier & Wells River..... 445 











Burlington, Cedar Rap. & No..619 Orris & EsG@X .....ceeee veeeee 535 
Camden & Atlantic............. 195 Nashville, Chatta. & St. L. . ..728 
Canadian Pacific ............... 519 14 
Carolina Central............... 3 

Central Pacific........ .... 337, 603 

Charlotte, Col. & Augusta...... 





ORO i waits cnt 5-9 05406 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
Chivago & Alton................ 146 
Chi ,Burlington & Quincy. .259, 318 
Chi. & Eastern Ilinois....588, 735 














Chi., Milwaukee & St. Paul..87, 241 ntral . ll 
Chi. & Northwestern........... 583 North-rn (New Hampshire)... 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac...445,511 Northern Pacific __........... 698 
Chi., St. Louis & Pittsburgh...293 Ogdensburg & L. Champlain. .566 
Chi., St. Paul, Minn. & Omana..375 Pacific Mail 8.8. Co.... ....... 667 
Chi. & West Michigan ......... PAU 5c. coroeasribscecs opeed 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton...... 535 Pennsylvania & New Yor é 
Cin. & Muskingum Valley ..... 410 Pennsylvania Railroad......... 181 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pa..164 Peoria, Decatur & Evansve..... 519 
Cin., Wash. & Baltimore....46,445 Perkiomen...........-.. .. 87 
Cleveland, Col., Cin. & Ind.....2' PetersbDUIg.......-++++++ .. 47 
Cleve., Lorain & Wheeling. Philadelphi 64 





d Pp peoding 7, 
Cleveland & Marietta........... Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt... ... 196 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh......... itsburgh & Castle Shannon..164 
Columbia & Greenville.......... 8 Pittsburgh, Cin. & St. Louis +410 


v 




















Columbus, Hocking Vy. & Tol.202 ttsburgh & Lake Erie......... 47 
So , ere 392 ttsburgh, McK & Yough...... 63 
Connecticut River............... 64 Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Ky...410 
Consolidation Coal Co..........2€L Portland & Ogdensburg......... 87 
Cumberland Valley.......... -259 Portland & Rochester .......... 
Dela. & Hud. Caual Co....140, 258 Providence & Worcester. me 
Delaware, Lacka. & Western..165. Richmond & Danville.... ...... 





Del , Lack. & W_ Leased Lines..535 Rochester & Pittsburgh........ 241 
Denver & io Grande 2 Rome, Watert. & Ogdensburg .427 
Detroit, Gd. Haven & a eae Rutland 567 























an 

Detroit, Lansing & Norther 7 St. L., Alton & Terre Haute... .6: 
Eastern R_ R. Association 351 St. L,Iron Mountain & So....337 
Eliz., Lexington & Big Sandy..375 St. L. & Sen Francisco...... 207 
DUUEIININE, iv nencessecesseeseeseen 47 St. Louis, Vandalia & T. H...... 196 
Flint & Pere Marquette......<.. 567 St. Paul & Duluth............... 147 
Georgia Railroad ....... ....635 St Paul, Minn. & Manitoba....728 
Grand Rapids & Indiana ..667 Sandy River.......... -- oncae 
Grand Trunk .....,.... ..358 Savannah, Florida & Western.336 
Han June., Han. & Gettysb’g..427 Seaboard & Roanoke ..........393 
Hartford & Conn. Western.....165 Shenango & Allegheny......... 593 
ne ae 196 South Carolina «+105 
Houston & Texas Central....... 231 Southern Pacific 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt..107 Sussex.... ......+-.++ ese 
illinois Central............. 164,202 Terre Hante & Indianapoli 
Indiana, Bloom. & West. .....519 Terre Haute & Logansport 
International & Gt. Northern.33 Texas & Pacifi 


7 

Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gu!f..519 Toledo, Ann 
Kentucky Central.............. 279 
ES ee err 87 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern, .358 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.147 
Lehigh Valley 47,139 
fo} eee 410 

Little Rock & Fort Smith .. 463 Western Maryland.. ee 
Louisville, Evans. & St. L......512 West Jersey ...87, 651 
Louisville & Nashville .. 602,735 West Va. Central & Pittsburgh. 46 
Marquette. Houghton & Ont. B03 Wheeling & Lake Erie 728 

727 
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Memphis & Charleston.. Wilmington, Col. & Augusta.... 
Mexican Central.... ... 279 Wilmington & Weldon... 
Michigan Central........ 359 Wisconsin Central....... - 551 
Milwaukee, Lake Sh. & West..279 Yor« & Peachbottom.... ..... 411 








Western Union Telegraph Co. 


At the close of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1884, this com- 
pany had in operation 145,037 miles of telegraph lines, 450,- 
571 miles of wire and 138,761 offices; an increase during 
= year of 743 miles of line, 17,845 miles of wire and 844 
omces., 

Besides this property it owns a large amount in stocks of 
other telegraph and telephone companies which it controls, 
and some of whose lines it leases. 

The stcck and debt at the close of the year were as fol- 
OWS: 








EE ese s 4. deoas Si Spabee mires tka aekaree is ean ieee #80,000.000 
SRI as | sist h.c vind. Kaus cheathRedsbedsbhisatocdinaue tke 7,214,456 
WN as Ss8s! to eel eee Re xe .$87,214,456 


Of the stock the company has $20,669 in its treasury. 
The b nds include $921,456 in 6 per cent. bonds. due in 
1900 ; $4,920,000 in 7 per cent. bonds, due in 1900, and 
$1,373,000 in 7 per cent. bonds, due in 1902. ‘The interest 
charge is $495,797 yearly. 

The stock and bonds are as follows: 

Stock. Bonds. Total. 
On I i sas inde Lar ealnbaien nel meted $552 $50 $602 
Per PONE. ; 5xccs occadbakarscceeeseanen 178 16 194 

During the year the bonded debt was increased by the 
issue of $1.000,000 of the 7 per cent. bonds of 1900, There 
is $290,163 in the sinking fund. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1883-84. 1882 83. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings..... ....$19,632,940 $19,454,903 I. $178,037 0.9 
Expenses......... 13,022,504 11,794,553 I. 1,227,951 10.4 
Net earnings... 13.2 


$6,610,436 $7,660,350 D. $1,049,914 1 
Per cent. of exps.. 66.33 66.62 1. S71. 

The expenses were made up last year of the following 
items: 


Operating and general expenses ..  ........ .205 sees $9,278,761 
Rental of leased lines.......... iebiebeeesh: oebiweve -.-. 1,842,690 
Maintenance and reconstruction.... ....... ...... ..- 1,350,448 
y | Eee Peepers ea ae eee Seaed cabesh alee bees 301,077 
Equipment of offices and wiresS............ .22 ssseeeee 249,528 

QO cs cincjceciccdsccscyen be Qdet beh ieron --- $13,022,504 


The expenses last year showed a large increase over those 
of the précedivg year. 

The number of messages sent and the average resul.s were 
as follows: 


1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 











Messages.. . .... 42,076,226 40,581,177 I. 1,495,049 3.3 
Av. recript per 

message. ...... 44.28 cts. 47 .94 cts. D. 3.66 cts. 7.7 
See 3095 * 29.06 ** & te" 6.5 
AN. Ws pe. c5:. 13.33 ets. 18.88 cts. D. 5.55 cts. 29.4 


The disposition of the net earnings for the year was as 
follows: 








Ob CRI 00 DINNING 0.63 kien occ lon ach icomminimonil $6,610,486 
ee RES, SARS ie pe oe $472,350 
Re eee ee ee 39,991 
Dividends, 7 per cent.............6. 22. eeee + 5,009,180 

-—- 6,111.521 

Balance, surplus for the year....... .......24. eeeeee $498,915 

Surplus, July 1, 1883...... Sebkbine Veins fli bet svtubennion 3,658,554 





Gurgaes, Fim GO; BOSS... esas ek ete ed $4,157,469 

In the 18 years ending June 30 last the total surplus has 
been $21,082,288. This has been invested in new lines, 
patents, securities of other companies and other additions to 
the property. 

The report says: ‘* A classification of the expenditures is 
added to the usual statement, showing that all expenditures 
for reconstruction and repairs, rentals of leased lines, taxes, 
and the cost of all equipments, including those of new offices, 
have been charged, as usual, to current expenses before 
profits are ascertained. In reconstruction, larger and 


65 profits above $7,500,000. * * 





longer poles, capable of carryiug more wires, are always 
used, adding materially to the original value of the plant. 
The cost value of the betterments of the lines, as well as the 
cost of instruments, batteries and furniture for the equip- 
ment of new offices, might properly be charged to account 
of new property; but such has never been the practice of 


§|the company. Thus, the value of the plant is constantly 


being increased, the cost of such increased value being 
charged to current expenses. The earnings of the 
company show an increase over the previous year of a little 
more than $178,000, while the expenditures show a larger 
increase, owing greatly to the extraordinary expenses in- 


7 | curred in maintaining and operating the lines during the 
7 | strike in July and August, 1883, the first two months of the 


fiscal year. How much the strike cost the company, in loss 


535 | of revenue, can only be estimated; but its cost in extracr- 


dinary expenses was nearly, if not quite, $500,000. It is 
believed that, but for the interruptions to business and the 
extraordinary expenses occasioned oor strike, the gross 
revenues would have been over $20, ,000, and the net 


** Of the surplus, June 30, 1884, $4,693,495 have been ad- 
vanced to the account of construction and investments in 
real estate and other new property, besides the proceeds of 
$1,000,000 of bonds sold and applied to that account, and 
not otherwise appearing in the accounts of the company. 

‘*Tt has been resolved, that from and after Oct. 1, 1881, 
expenditures for the construction and purchase of new lines, 
and other additions to the plant, should be provided for by 
the sale of assets in the treasury, thus converting one valua- 
ble asset into another, considered to be more valuable and 
more Seostiy in the line of the business of the company, and 
leaving all the net revenues above fixed charges available 
for dividends. But this has not been done. The sale of 


61 | Some of our stock in telephone companies was contemplated, 


but the price offered was so disproportionate to the divi- 
dends which they were earning, that no sales have been 
made. The company, baving a considerable surplus above 
its dividends and fixed charges, has continued to advance 
the requisite funds for construction and the purchase of new 
roperty. These advances are regarded as a constructive 
oan, which may be recouped to tie treasury for dividends 
whenever the original order may be satisfactorily carried 
out by the sale of the securities at what may be deemed a 
fair valuation. * * * * 
‘* Deducting from the gross revenues the earnings of the 
Atlantic and Cuba cables, the Gold & Stock commercial news 


85 | and quotation earnings, the dividends received on stocks in 


other companies, and from other sources than tolls on mes- 
sages transmitted over the land lines; and eliminating from 
the gross expenses the rentals paid for ocean cables and for 
the Gold & Stock Co., and the cost of operating these prop- 
erties, the average rate collected per message was 361¢ 
cents, against 38 cents collected during the previous year, 
while the average cost of transmission and delivery wasa 
fraction over 25 cents per message, being about the same as 


; for the year previous. But the average cost was increased 


by the extraordinary cost of conducting a limited amount 


3 | of business during the existence of the strike. 


‘The cost of handling messages varies greatly accordin 
to the number of relays in transmission and the distance an 
inconveniences of delivery. On direct lines within one cir- 
cuit, and especially between exchanges or boards of trade, 
messages can be handled at a very low cost. The cost of 
the service in transmitting a message from a branch office 
in New York toa point on a branch line in the interior of 
New York or New Jersey, is greater than that of sending a 
message over a direct circuit of 1,000 miles. It also depends 
on the amount of business. A large volume of business en- 
ables us to economize the time of receivers, operators and 
messengers by constant employment. Hence the very low 
rates established between boards of trade and between some 
of the large commercial centres pay some profit; while those 
rates could not generally be afforded. 

‘** It continues to be the general policy of the oompony to 
make conservative reductions of rates; and such uctions 
always result in an increase of revenue within three or four 
montbs after they are made. Even the radical reductions 
stimulated by competition have produced an increase of 
revenue at many large offices. * * * * 

‘Tt is confidently believed by the management that we 
shall b2 able to maintain our revenues for the ensuing year, 
and that with a material reduction of expenses, yielding a 
bandsome increase of net profits. 

** Nevertheless, in view of the continuing necessity of ex- 
tending lines and adding wires to meet the growing demand 
for leased wires; and especially in view of the probable 
forced sale of a considerable amount of telegraph properties 
which may be purchased for much less than the cost of its 
production, it is recommended that dividends be hereafter 
confined to the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and a cash 
surplus accumulated in the treasury,”’ 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis St. Louis & Chicago. 


At the close of its last fiscal year, June 30, 1884, this com- 
pany operated the following lines, owning them either di- 
rectly or through ownership of stock: 








Miles. 

Main line, Cincinnati to LaFayette, Ind..... .... ............ 173.5 
LAWEOROCODUEE TTEBCD : 0.6 050650. ae cscs edewedscocccce cone 2.5 
Cin , LaFayette & Chi., LaFayette to Kankakee, Ill.. ... ... 75.5 
CR scan dacs cise b debe se Veh bnaensebas sees ren oe 7.5 
Fairland, Franklin & Martinsville............ 4% en0c- 0s (000s ee 
Vernon, Greensburg & Rushville............ ...... teskesadupe 44.5 
I alec as bees sitets i eh dia ich ala ee 342.0 


The company also controls the Kankakee & Seneca, 42 
miles, and the Columbus, Hope & Greensburg (completed 
last year) 27 miles, but those roads are not included in the 
report, Its through trains run from Kankakee to Chicago 
on the Illinois Central tracks, 

The yy ong consists of 75 locomotives; 54 passenger, 3 
parlor, 7 chair, 8 postal and 16 baggage cars; 1,926 box, 
137 stock, 160 coal, 762 flat, 10 baggage and 35 caboose 
cars; 2 camp and 4 tool cars. One chair and two passenger 
cars were added Iast year. 

The general account is as follows, condensed: 






EE instock. cncnind> ab sinbtdees  tebidtvie abe $7,000,000 00 
UE Tier tc 2.5 cobsice secs 32 secbedtocesb 7,454,500.00 
Bills payable and call loans...... eats Jd pede seats ow 469,218.58 
Other accounts and balanc s............... -....+++ 378,449.26 
Profit and loss. ..... bbcdedeusosdebboeebideeccctics ‘ebe 625,347.84 
WE nieces saene Me I econ A be mt $15,977,515. 68 
Road and equipment.. . .$13,685,849.68 
Big Four grain elevator ..... 212,611.30 
Securities owned by compan: --. 1,321,214.98 
Central Passenger station account. . 60,112.60 
Advances to branch lines... .. .... 321,238.48 
ER FPS Sere nor 92,194.81 
Accounts and balances. ............ 200,089.99 
DS 65s viewer’ Vand tbh Gicidaded toon 34,153.84 
— —— —  15,927,515.68 


Stock was not changed during the vear. The funded debt 
decreased $34,150. It consists of $1,599,000 Indianapolis & 
Cincinnati 7 per cents. ; $499,000 Cincinnati & Indiana firsts, 
$1,329,000 seconds and $33,500 funded coupons; $2,790.- 
000 Indianapolis, Cincinnati & LaFayette 7 per cents.; 
#1,202,000 general mortgage 6 per cents, and $2,000 old 





equipment bonds matured, but not presented for payment. 
The yearly interest charge is $5C9,655, 

The general mortgage is for $7,500,000, the trustees hold- 
ing 6,298,000 to provide for prior bonds. 

_The company is also Jiable for the payment of 7 per cent. 
yearly on $1,120,000 Cincinnati, LeFayette & Chicago 
bonds, $450,000 Vernon, Greensburg & Rushville bonds and 
oa ge “pe Branch stock, these charges being $115,- 

yearly. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 











Train miles: 1883-4. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger.......... 880.085 804,260 I 75.825 9.4 
Freight..........:. 732,069 698,136 I 33,933 4.2 
BETVICO 2. cccccce 133,416 108,654 I 24,762 22.7 

RO ee 1,745,570 ~=1,611,050 I 134,520 83 
Pass.car miles. . 4,227,217 3,764,612 I 462,605 12.3 
Freight car. miles.. 17,384.608 17,218,014 I. 166.5 0.9 
Passengers carried. 915.721 918,927 D. 3,206 0.3 
Passenger-miles ... 25,808,500 25,997,821 D 189,321 0.5 
Tonsfreight carried 1,239,393 1,221,775 LI. 17,618 1.4 
Ton-miles .......... 139,936,623 129,853,902 I. 10,082,721 7.8 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No..... 41 45 D. 4 89 
Freight, tons....... 191 186 I. 5 2.7 

Av. receipt: 

Per passenger-mile. 2 32 cts. 2.38 cts. D. 0.06 ct, 2.5 
Per ton-mile........ 1.09 * —" oe 0.12 * 9.9 


The average passenger journey last year was 39.1 miles ; 
the average freight haul was 112.1 miles. Through passen- 
ger trains earned an average of $1.26 ; commutation trains, 
$0.61 ; branch trains, $0.52 ; freight trains, $2.25 per mile 
run. 

The decrease in the average freight rate was largely due 
to an increase in through freights and a falling cff in local 
business, due to short crops on the line. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Breight.....0...:. $1,439,548 $1.558.569 D. $119,021 7.6 
Passengers....... 833,066 832,092 | 974 0.1 
Mail, etc... ..... 141,686 151,119 dD. 9,433 6.2 
Ee $2,414,300 $2.541,780 D. $127,480 5.0 
Expenses ........ 1,595,399 1,643,805 D. 48.406 3.0 
Net earnings... $818,901 $897,975 D. $79,074 88 
Gross earn. p. mile 7,059 7,432 Dz. 373 5.0 
Net earn. p. mile. 2.394 2,626 dD, 232 868.8 
P.c. of exps..... 66.08 64.67 I. 1.41 ° 


Taxes are included in expenses, amounting to $52,314 last 
year and $53,800 in the preceding year. 

During the year 20.3 miles of track were laid with 67- 
lbs. steel rails and 114,962 new ties were used. The lighter 
steel taken up was used to replace iron on the branches. There 
— three new bridges built, and 9,348 ft. new sidings 
aid. 

The income account is as follows: 








Net earnings, aS ADOVE... ........cc200 oe ceessecers $818,900.56 
DENG ta4 cab csentocs Maantssbanereseacereeree 6 62,182.01 
Col., Hope & Greensburg earnings, 2 months.......,. 2,607.82 
Kankakee & Seneca bond interest........... ...sseees 19,500,00 
cos cabenlanh s $903,190.39 

629,065.62 

‘ 2,421,90 
———- _ 631,487.52 
Balance, surplus for the year ..... ........-..+5. $271,702.87 
Deets, DEF 1, WR ek oa oe 008s Secve sevdcvcssose \« 353,644.97 
Total surplus, June 30, 1884..........-...00-20 055 $625,347.84 


The road was dama by the great flood in Cincinnati in 
February. This flood, however, like that of the precedin 
year, was so exceptional that it has not been consider 
necessary to go to any expense for raising the tracks above 
their present level. 

- The Columbus, Hope & yr road was completed 
in May last. This company holds all the bonds, $275,000, 
and $150,000 (60 per cent.) of the stock, received in pay- 
ment of advances made to build the road. 

The report says: ‘‘The passenger station at Cincinnati 
has been completed, and since the close of the year, opened 
for business. .The ground on which it stands is owned or 
leased by this company. The depot superstructure bas cost 
about $650,000. 

“A depot company under the name of the Central Union 
Station & Railway Co. of Cincinnati was formed, one-balf 
of the stock of which was taken by the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Co., and the other half by 
thiscompany. The depot company leased of this company 
the ground on which the depot and tracks are situated per- 
petually, for taxes and an annual rental of $28,410. The 
depot company, to pay for the superstructure, issued $600, - 
000 of 6 per cent. preferred stock, $200,000 of which was 
taken, at par, by the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis Co., and the remainder by this company. 

‘* During the year no effort has been made to sell the Co- 
lumbus, Hope & Greensburg bonds, as, in the condition of 
the money markets, it seemed useless. 

“The debt of the company during the year has been 
steadily reduced from the surplus earnin At the close of 
the fiscal year, the company owed, in dition to current 
expenses, on bills payable, $469, For the coming year 
there is as much due the company from outside sources as it 
will probably be called upon to advance for other than current 
charges, except the balance required to complete the depot, 
estimated at $50,000. This, added to the bills payable, 
makes $519,000 to be provided for. The company should 
sell $100,000 of the preferred stock of the depot, as it would 
then still own one-half. This would reduce the debt to 
$419,000, or 6 per cent. upon the capital stock. If the 
stockholders aie tience to wait for dividends until this 
is paid off, it would be much better for them thin to sell 
any of the bonds or stock the company holds; in other 
words, the company would be that much stronger. It would 
have the bonds and stocks in the treasury, and would owe 
its stockholders 6 per cent., to be paid at its option. As to 
how soon this $419,000 can be paid, it will depend on crous 
and general business. The wheat crop is already harvested, 
and is very fine. The corn and oat crop promises exceed- 
ingly well west of Indianapolis, and poorly east. The expenses, 
barring floods and accidents, will be moderate, except as to 
bridges. Advantage is being taken of present cheap prices 
to renew with iron two of the large wooden bridges on the 
road, leaving but two more large ones of wood. 

‘* With fair crops and good fortune the above debt should 
be paid from current earnings during the fiscal year, and 
the property improved. The company, from its interests in 
the depot property in Cincinnati and Indianapolis, and from 
bonds and investments, will have a net income of over 
#80,0C0 during the coming year, leaving but $600,000 to 
earn from traffic to pay its fixed charges, and all over this 
can be applied to the extinguishment of the debt. 

“During the year the Indianapolis Union Depot & Belt 
Railway bas been reorganized, and the interest of this com- 

by appraised at $105,820, on which it receives a rental of 
$7 ,407, or enough to pay its own charges for use of same. 
At the same time, extraordinary railway facilities are pro- 

vided in that city for the public and the railways at a 
moderate cost. 

“Our relations with other lines during the year have been 
satisfactory and harmonious.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.— All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 

Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


—_—- 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers, Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 








A RAILROAD SCHOOL. 


The Vienna School for the Higher Education of 
Railroad Officials, which has now completed its first 
year of active work, is making its influence felt in 
several directions. At least two books on railroads 
have been published this summer and two more are 
announced which stand in direct connection with the 
work of this school. And now something similar is to 
be established at Berlin. At the end of the announce- 
ment of courses of instruction in Berlin University for 
the coming winter, it is stated that there will be 
courses of lectures ‘‘on Railroads and Railroad Man- 
agement” with the hours and the names of the lecturers. 
It is not so thoroughly organized as the Vienna instruc- 
tion, but it is obviously intended for the same purpose. 

A special school of this kind may have either of two 
quite distinct aims. It may be intended to prepare 
young men for the duties of the profession which they 
expect to take up ; or, on the other hand, it may be 
intended for men already at work in their profession, 
to give them a wider and more intelligent interest in 
the subjects connected with it, a general knowledge 
of principles which shall counteract the narrowing 
influences of routine. The Vienna school belongs to 
the latter class. It is not a preparatory school for boys 
who expect to become railroad officials; it is what its 
name implies, a school for the higher education of 
railroad men in subjects connected with their own line 
of work. In this respect it differs from the vast 
majority of special schools. Almost everything of the 
kind, from a theological seminary to a business college, 
is intended as a fitting school for people who have yet 
to begin the serious and successful work of their lives. 
Even institutions like the Cooper Union form but 
partial exceptions to this rule. 

Such a preparatory school for railroad men did actu- 
ally exist at Vienna from 1872 to 1877. It was organ- 
ized somewhat on the plan of a business college, and was 
maintained by contributions from the railroads. First 
organized as an independent school, at the end of 
1873 it was made one of the departments of the Vienna 
Business College (the others being the banking and 
the commercial departments). Instruction was given 
for about six months in each year. The required sub 
jects inthe railroad section were as follows: First 
year, Railroad Business Methods, Train Service, Teleg- 
raphy; also (unless the student was previously 
familiar with them) Mercantile Arithmetic and Geog- 
raphy. Second year, Geography and Statistics of 
Trade, Trade Goods, Railroad Technology, Railroad 
Charges, Railroad Administration, Railroad History ; 
Revenue Systems; Elements of Law. There were 
optional courses in a variety of other subjects, such 
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as various deiaiante of law, political economy, 
modern languages and stenography. 

This school was established and subsidized by the 
railroads as a means of furnishing them with trained 
officials. The subsidy was discontinued, not because 
the school failed to do its work, but because it did its 
work too well. In 1871 the railroad system was grow- 
ing, and there was nobody competent to fill its 
positions. In 1877 the railroad system was at a stand- 
still, while the school was each year preparing young 
men for places already well filled. The school was 
stopped because the supply of young men trained in 
it was already in excess of the demand. 

But although they were not in a position to employ 
new men, the Austrian roads wanted to make the 
most of the men they already had; or rather, to give 
the men they already had the opportunity to make 
the most of themselves. The present school was 
established with that end in view. The idea was 
thrown out in an address before the Austrian Railroad 
Club at the beginning of 1881. It was warmly taken 
up by the Club, and in less than two years from the 
first suggestion of the idea the school was in active 
operation, with an efficient course of lecturers and a 
body of students, whose numbers were only limited by 
the capacity of the school itself. A year later—at the 
end of 1883—such additions had been made to the 
facilities that the school was able to offer a well- 
developed two-years’ course of instruction. The sub- 
jects are as follows: 

First Year.—Railroad Technology, Trade Geogra- 
phy, Political Economy, Book-keeping. 

Second Year.—Railroad Law and History, Theory 
of Railroad Rates, Statistics of Trade and Trade 
Goods, Railroad Administration, Tax Laws and Pro- 
cedure, with Electrical Engineering as an extra sub- 
ject. 

The school year lasts from October till May. Since 
the students are presumably engaged in active busi- 
ness through the day, the lectures all come between 
the hours of 5 and 7 p. m. The courses are so arranged 
that each student will have six or, at most, eight 
hours of lectures per week. 

Examinations are to be held on the subjects of each 
year’s course and certificates of proficiency given. At- 
tendance on these examinations is not obligatory. 
The examination is given as a means of. testing the 
progress made and carries no material advancemen: 
with it. The certificate of examination classifies the 
work of the candidate in each subject as sati-factory, 
good or remarkable. Of about 100 students who at- 
tended the lectures the first year one-half tried the 
examination and only five failed to pass. 

The work of the school seems to be generally com- 
mended. The railroads give it their cordial support. 
Allthe railroads which centre in Vienna contribute 
according to their mileage ; and—what is quite re- 
markable—some railroads which do not reach Vienna 
at all, and whose officials can’ therefore hardly share 
its advantages, have voluntarily offered to contribute 
toitsfunds. Thisis perhaps the best possible testi- 
mony to its national influence. 

The question will probably suggest itself, could we 
not have something in this country which might serve 
the same purpose? Anything on the same model is 
obviously out of the question. Our geographical rela- 
tions are enough to prevent it. We have no place 
that is at once the centre of railroad activity and rail- 
road authority, as Vienna is for Austria. Our able 
men, old and young, are scattered all over the coun- 
try. Their business ties them down; they cannot get 
together into one place. Even the most successful 
attempts, like that which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
makes for the interchange of ideas among its officials, 
necessarily can reach but few among the many that 
would value such privileges. The annual conventions 
of men in various departments of railroad work are 
invaluable in their way; but they deal only with more 
technical pvints, and do not involve courses of sys- 
tematic study except to a few among the many that 
attend them. 

The day is now past, if there ever was such a day, 
when a wide-awake railroad official could be content 
with mastering business routine or ordinary technical 
skill. The railroad system has grown to the point 
where even subordinate positions in its management 
have the importance of a public trust. The deepest 
industrial, political and social questions are in many 
instances the direct outcome of railroad development, 
and are in almost all cases affected by the action of 
railroads—whether railroad men intend it or not. The 
railroads have much to fear from ill-judged public ac- 
tion, and the public has much to fear from ill-judged 
railroad action. It is only with the utmost care that 
the danger in both directions can be avoided. Any one, 
be he railroad man or congressman, who acts hastily 
upon his own particular line of facts and conclusions to 





which his iin work has led him, is liable to make 
Te mistakes, and to do much harm to the commu- 
nity. 

A great many of our younger men feel this, and 
wantto inform themselves on the industrial and social 
questions connected with their profession. But they 
encounter two difficulties. They do not know where 
to find their information, and thus have no means of 
testing their progress. There is no book which treats 
the whole matter systematically. Adams’ “‘ Railroads, 
their Origin and Problems,” the nearest approach to 
any such book, is simply a brilliant fragment. Kirk- 
man stops altogether short of this aspect of the sub- 
ject. The United States Reports on Internal Com- 
merce, along with much material of great value, con- 
tains much which the student would find of no use at 
all; and, what is still more unfortunate, they are out 
print. Simon Sterne’s historical account of railroads 
in Lalor’s ‘‘ Cyclopsedia of Political Science” is not, 
we believe, to be had separately. The most thorough 
studies of the subject are to be found in the arguments 
of men like Fink, Blanchard, (¢owen or Atkinson; but 
these are not for sale. at the book stores; they are print- 
ed for private distribution, and the beginner scarcely 
knows how to get hold of them. And in the rather 
bewildering multitude of such arguments, he does not 
know which he had better read, or in what order to 
take them up. 

They are not like novels, or even like newspaper 
articles, which we take up at hap-hazard, often for- 
getting one before we read the next. The problems 
are so hard that it is no trivial matter to master them. 
They must be studied intelligently and systematically. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for a young manin the 
midst of active business to do this by himself. But a 
little guidance and help would render it by no means 
impossible. And here, possibly, the purposes of the 
Vienna school might be carried out in a way 
suited to the conditions of this country. An in- 
stitution might be organized on the same plan as 
the Society for Political Education, but devoting 
itself exclusively to studies connected with railroads. 
It should mark out courses of reading and study 
among works like those already referred to, and 
arrauge that the books and pamphlets recommended 
should be made accessible to all at slight expense. It 
might extend its courses so as to include technical 
subjects on the one hand, and on the other hand books 
bearing more indirectly on railroad problems, such as 
Farrer’s ‘‘ State in its Relations to Trade,” or Mul- 
hall’s ‘* Balance Sheet of the World.” It would prob- 
ably not be practicable for such a body to hold examina- 
tions; but it could, from time to time, send out 
questions by which students could test their progress; 
and, finally, it could arrange for the publication of 
essays or arguments on these questions which were 
worth putting into permanent form. 

The idea may be impracticable ; it would certainly 
require some money, and much effort on the part of 
somebody, but we give it for what it is worth. Of 
this we feel assured, that there are many men who 
would welcome such an opportunity for professional 
studies. It would not, perhaps, enable them to make 
any more money, but it would give them a more in- 
telligent interest in their profession, and enable them 
more fully to fill their place in the world, both as rail- 
road men and as citizens. 











Grain Shipments by Lake and Rail. 





The lake vessels are faring hard this year. Though 
their rates have been probably the lowest ever known 
after harvest, the shipments of grain by lake have 
been decidedly light, much less than in any other re- 
cent year except 1882, when the failure of the corn 
crop of the previous year deprived them of their chief 
staple, and in 1881, when the low rates of the railroad 
war diverted their traffic to the railroads. During the 
nine weeks ending Oct. 4 the shipments by lake and 
river (the latter comparatively a trifling amount) and 
by rail have been, for 12 successive years : 





. c. by 
By rail. By water. Total. rail. 
5,821,300 29,414,700 37.2 236,000 15.6 
5146,500 24,517,500 29,664,000 17.4 
11,037,000 21,403,200 321440200 34.0 
14,754,600 21,024,800 35,779,400 - 41.2 
9,211,400 34,614,900 43.826,300 21.0 
11,331,300 38,695,900 50,027.200 22.5 
14,386.500 36 424,800 50,821,300 28.3 
aa 18,002,800 37,207,100 55,209,900 32.6 
ee 21,518,100 25,244,000 46,762,100 46.0 
Se 17 a ) nn 24,074,000 S 009,900 42. 
1883. eee ee 20,89 36,364,200 7,264,100 36.5 
Ns Ktane sos dey 640. 700 29,904,»00 48, 1545,600 38.4 


Thus the water shipments this year, though larger 
than in 1881 and 1882, were smaller than in any other 
yearsince 1876—a year of railroad war—and only about 
aslargea in 1873, when the total shipments were 11 
million bushels less than this year. The proportion 
shipped by rail this year is larger than in any other 
year except 1876 and 1881, years of railroad war, and 
1882, when the grain moved was largely required for 
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interior consumption, and the rail shipments as well as 
the lake shipments were smaller than in 1880 or 1881. 

When the shipments by rail are an unusually large 
percentage of the whole, irregularities in rates may be 
suspected unless the total shipments are small, or 
water rates are uuusually high. This year water 
rates are not high, but low, but the total shipments 
are much less than last year or 1880, and a little less 
than in 1878 or 1879, and the amount of rail shipments 
is little more than in 1880 or 1882, and 11 per cent. less 
than last year. The fact that the railroads supply a 
vast number of interior points which cannot be reached 
by lake and canal, prevents the reduction of rail ship- 
ments below a certain point, and as the population 
and consumption of these places continually increase, 
so the minimum limit of rail shipments advances 
from year to year. What that limit is no figures that 
we have will show, because a vast amount is shipped 
from inland Western stations to inland Eastern stations 
that is not recorded in any trade statistics, and this 
amount varies greatly from year to year, according to 
the crops of the couutry east of the Mississippi and 
south of the lakes, which, however, do not and can- 
not increase as much as those west of the Mississippi, 
where are great areas of fertile land waiting to be 
brought under cultivation. This year especially an 
unusually large proportion of the grain is produced 
west of the Mississippi, and therefore an unusually 
large proportion will be received at and shipped from 
the great Northwestern markets, and so will be re- 
corded in the grain statistics. 

The amount and proportion of rail shipments, how- 
ever, are still affected by the rates charged, and it is 
certainly true that in the last few weeks they have 
been suspiciously large. In the six weeks to Sept. 13 
the rail shipments averaged 1,894,500 bushels per 
week, and the lake shipments 3,121,000 bushels; but 
in the next three weeks, ending Oct. 4, the rail ship- 
ments increased to an average of 2.424 800 per week. 
while the lake shipments averaged but 3,200,000, or 
very little more than before. And in the week to 
Oct. 11 the rail shipments of grain from Chicago were 
larger than ever, with little or no increase in lake ship- 
ments, and all this time no increase at all in lake rates. 
To geta bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York 
by rail costs about 7 or 7} cents, against a regular 
rail rate of 15 cents. Under these circumstances 
the demand from places which the railroads 
alone can supply might enable them to hold their 
own, but it is not easy to see why they can be getting 
unusually large quantities without a reduction in 
rates. Last year water rates were higher and the rail- 
roads carried more after August than they have this 
year, but not so much in the three weeks after the 
middle of September, and last year in August and 
September rail shipments were largely increased by 
rebates granted by at least one of the lines—in Sep- 
tember probably by several—and then the vessels also 
carried much more than they have carried this year. 

In 1882, when rates were well maintained, the rail- 
roads in the three weeks in question carried 57 per 
cent. less than this year, the vessels but 22 per cent. 
less; even ia 1881, when there was no pretense of 
maintaining rates, the rail shipments in these weeks 
were very little more than this year, though they were 
a larger proportion of the total shipments. 

It is not particularly desirable for the railroads that 
the grain shipments should be large now. The greater 
the accumulation at the Northwestern markets in the 
fall, the larger the rail shipments will be in the win- 
ter, when they can get a somewhat higher price than 
at this season, though it.is questionable whether a 30- 
cent rate can be had this year. As winter approaches 
the shipments of produce that suffers by freezing, like 
apples and potatoes, becomes very large and re- 
quire a large part of the rolling stock, and 
so after navigation closes more cars are avail- 
able for the through traffic. But the current rail 
shipments of grain are actually large, and it 
is only the lake shipments that are moderate. There 
renaia but four or five weeks during which ship- 
ment; made by lake can reach the seaboard by the 
water route, and with so large a crop of wheat to be 
marketed the vessel-owners probably expected more 
than the 13 cents per bushel from Chicago to Buffalo 
which they have been accepting for some time, 
against 3} to 5 in September and October last year, 2} 
to 3 in 1832, and2 to 4} in 1881 during the railroad 
war. Probably the main cause of their disappoint- 
is the very small supply of corn, which more than 
offsets the large supply of wheat, and which, when 
shipped for export, is likely to go by lake chiefly, 
while for home consumption much of it must go by 
rail. But low rail rates also have doubtless had much 
to do with it. It was acknowledged that the rates 
were cut in the last week or ten days of September ; 
but the reported increase of rail shipments for the 





week ending Oct. 11 indicates that there was not that 
general restoration of rates after September that was 
claimed, or that the engagements at the cut rates in 
advance of shipment were eveu larger than they 
usually are. 








Academic Instructions in Railroad Economics. 





We have herotofore called attention to the fact that 
a professional student of economics and _ political 
science, Mr. Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale College, has 
begun to give instruction there on railroads. It has 
heretofore been difficult to find in this country 
any one willing to make a serious study of 
such matters, and when one has desired to, it 
has been extremely difficult for him to find 
how he could do so—what there was to read and 
what was worth reading. Hardly any one in the 
country has followed closely the literature on the sub- 
ject, and very few indeed who have given the subject 
any attention have had the training and the thorough 
grounding in the principles of economics that would 
enable him to judge well of the value of what has 
been written on these subjects, and become a guide to 
others desiring to study it. 

We present below a programme of the instruction 
which Mr. Hadley offers during the current academic 
year, which will be interesting to many, not only as 
showing what is offered to students at New Haven, 
but also as indicating how they may direct their own 
studies at home. 

RAILROADS: THEIR HISTORY, THEIR BUSINESS METH- 
ODS AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM. 

Introduction.—The questio ns involved, and the methods 
of studying them. 

I. History of the Transportation System of the United 
States : 

1. Roads and Waterways; especially (a) the Erie Canal 
and (b) the Mississippi River. 

2. History of Railroad Extension. 

8. Railroad Consolidation down to 1872. 

4. Fast-freight Lines, etc. 

5. Railroad Pools formed previous to 1877 : especially (a? 
the Missouri River pools and (b) the Southern Railway and 
Steamship Association. 

6. Trunk-line Contests down to 1877; with accounts of (a) 
the ‘‘ Evener” system, and (b) the Standard Oil contracts. 

7. The Trunk-line Pool and the Joint Executive Commit_ 
tee; the trunk-line contests of the last seven years. 

8. The Condition of the Railroad System to-day. 

IL. Railroad Business Methods and their Effects upon 
the Community : 

1. Special Characteristics of Railroad Business. 

2. Railroad Accounts ; with especial reference to (a) the 
difference between the accounts of railroads and those of 
other lines of Lusiness; and (b) the questions involved in sepa- 
rating maintenance from construction account. 

8. Railroad Reports and Statistics. 

4. Railroad Expenses, with special reference to the dis- 
tinction between fixed charges and other elements of ex- 
pense. 

5. Railroad Rates. (a) Actual practice of the railroads in 
making rates. Classification. Through and Local Rates. 
Special contracts. (b) Popular criticisms. (c) The attempt 
to base rates upon cost of service is wrong. (d) The prin- 
ciple of charging what the traffic will bear is right in itself, 
but liable to abuse. (e) Discriminations, right and wrong. 

6. The Reduction in Rates during the last fifteen years, 
how effected. How cost of service becomes an element in 
charges based upon what the traffic will bear. 

7. Competitive rates (a) against water routes, (b) in rail. 
road wars. 

8. The pooling system, in railroads and elsewhere. 
causes and effects. 

9. Railroad profits. 
and commercial crises. 

10. Speculative Railroad Building and Management. (a) 
Parallel railroads. (b) Construction companies. (c) Other 
subsidiary corporations. (d) Conflict of interest between 
owners and management; (e) Between stock and bonds. Re- 
ceivership. 

Ill. Foreign Railroads and Railroad Legislation : 

1, England (a) Railroad management and legislation down 
to 1872. (b) The Railway Commissioners and the investiga- 
tion of 1881. (c) Comparison of English and American 
railroad service, traffic, rates, etc. 

2. Continental Europe. (a) Summary of railroad history 
and legislation in Belgium, Russia, Austria, France, Italy. 
(b) The system of avoiding discrimination by extension of 
pooling arrangements into the fullest detail. (c) Continental 
traffic and rates compared with those of England and 
America. 

3. General information on the development and character 
of the railroads of the world. 

4. Comparison of state and private ownership. 

IV. Railroad Legislation in the United States: 

1. Brief summary of miscellaneous points. (a) Special 
charters vs. general railroad law. (b) Limitation of dividend. 
(c) Systems of taxation. (d) Liability on bills of lading ur 
for performance of duty as carrier. (e) Accidents. 

2. Subsidies. (a) Land grants. (6) Municipal subscrip- 
tions, etc. 

8. The Granger movement. 
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4, State Railroad Commissions and state control of rates, 
a) Pro rata and short-haul bills. (6) Commissions with ac- 
tive powers (Georgia, California, etc.). (c) Commissions to 
secure publicity (Massachusetts, etc.). 

5. Proposed Congressional Legislation, History of the 
Reagan bill and the various substitutes offered. 

6. Present needs and prospects. 

The instruction is mainly given by lectures, but it is 
intended that there shall be the freest discussion, by 
the whole class, of all points that are doubtfnl or ob- 
scure. 

The following course of reading is marked out in 
connection with the lectures for the coming year: 

Adam3—Railroads, their Origin and Problems. 

Farrer—Tho S:ate in its Relation to Trades: 
VUL, X, XL, XIL, XVIL. 

Sterne—Railroad Poolings and Discriminations. 

Black—Letter to the Committee of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Nov. 16, 1880. ‘ 

Letters of Messrs. Fink and J. J. White on the question of 
pooling. 

Fink—Argument before House Committee on Commerce, 
January, 1884. 

Besides these the students are urged to read a vari- 
ety of works by Blanchard, Cooley, Atkinson and 
others, to which references are made in the lectures. 
They are also encouraged to prepare original essays on 
special topics connected with the course. These es- 
says are then read and made the subject of discussion 
by the class, ; 
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On another page we print a communication from a 
correspondent advocating the use of semi-opaque glass 
for signal lanterns on the ground that the light cor- 
responding with white day signal should be positively 
white and not yellow, and meeting the objection of 
the reduced range of visibility of the ground glass by 
saying a signal should not be seen too far off. Mr. 
Ralph also believes that day and night signals should 
be alike in form as well as in color. This arrangement 
would certainly prevent the signal being seen at any 
great distance. A light, backed by a reflector, would 
be bright and clear at a distance where an illuminated 
semaphore arm of porcelain or ground glass would be 
quite invisible. Such an arrangement answers well in 
Germany, where it is extensively used for switch indi- 
cators in yards, but it is totally unsuited for main-line 
signals, which to be of any practical use must be visi- 
ble from a distance. 

Our correspondent seems to think otherwise, but we 
cannot agree with him. Main-line signals should be 
visible as far off as possible, so as to give a runner 
timely notice of the state of the road ahead. It must 
be borne in mind that an engineer cannot be solely 
occupied in looking for signals. The care of his 
engine, the state of his fire, the water level, and the 
working of his pumps and injectors all demand atten- 
tion. If aman can see his clear signal a mile or two 
ahead, he is free to walk round his engine, and give 
the bars a drop of oil, and see that all is going on 
smoothly. This is often very essential on a fast engine 
making a long run, especially if any of the rubbing 
surfaces have previously shown a tendency to heat. 

In order to provide against the case of a lamp going 
out, or the glass being covered with ice or snow, the 
absence or invisibility of a signal must always be re- 
garded as tantamount toa “‘stop” signal. Anall-right 
signal which cannot be seen, therefore, involves that 
needless application of the brake which Mr. Ralph 
deplores and which involves loss of time, an extra 
expenditure of fuel in getting up speed again, and a 
small amount of wear and tear. 

Signals are most needed in snowy and foggy weather, 
and if the brightest signals are then obscured, would 
a signal covered with paper be visible at all? We 
want, if possible, a light for signals that will penetrate 
a fog. Experience with light-houses has shown that 
the electric light is, in the great majority of cases, su 
perior to any other mode of illumination in misty and 
foggy weather. In other words, the electric light is 
visible when the beams of the ordinary light-house 
oil Jamp do not reach the eye. Therefore it will prob- 
ably be a great advantage if the electric light can be so 
generally introduced as to be available for railroad 
signals. It has within the last few months been ap- 
plied to both fixed signals and locomotive headlights, 
with results that promise ultimate success. 

The improper display of hand lanterns on a moving 
engine should not be corrected by an alteration in 
legitimate signals, but by greater care in the use of 
hand lanterns. Noone has any business to show a 
lantern in such a way that it can be mistaken for a 
signal ; and we believe this is thoroughly well under- 
stood and acted upon by every railroad employé pos- 
sessed of a little common sense. Such mistakes can 
be guarded against by placing main-line signals on tall 
posts, where the signal light is high above ordinary 
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lights, and where the semaphore arm is plainly visible 
against a sky back ground. 

The majority of signals err both by night and day in 
not being sufficiently distinct and visible, and we 
cannot but regard any movement to obscure signals as 
a step in the wrong direction. 








We have already (Sept. 12 last, page 665) published 
particulars of the novel ‘International Inventions 
Exhibition,” which is to be held in London during the 
summer and fall of 1885. Applications for space will 
be received up to Nov. 1. It will in all probability be 
as great a success as its predecessors, the Fisheries 
and Health Exhibitions. A well-known mechanical 
engineer, Sir F. J. Bramwell, is Chairman of the 
Executive Council, which comprises several of the 
eading scientific men and engineers of the day. 
Among them are Sir F. Abel, Mr. Lowthian Bell, Mr. 
W. H. Preece, Mr. John Robinson (Sharp, Stewart & 
Co.}, Mr. Warington Smyth, Sir E. J. Reed, Colonel 
Bolton and Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen. These gentle- 
men are well-known authorities in explosives, iron 
and steel, telegraphy, locomotives, scientific instru- 
ments, ships, water supply, and last, not least, the 
successful management of exhibitions, which has be- 
come an art in itself. We trust that this country will 
be well represented at this exhibition, which is devot- 
ed to asubject in which Americans may win great 
credit. 











The latest plan for equalizing passenger traffic, 
when a division isagreed upon, is given in a circular 
to the railroads of the Joint Executive Committee re- 
cently issued by Mr. Fink. It is, substantially, to 
substitute for differential fares the payment of com- 
missions under the direction of the Joint Executive 
Committee itself. Thatis, if the reports of tickets 
sold should show that the Erie, for instance, was 
getting a smaller share of the travel than the share 
agreed upon, the Chairman of the Joint Executive 
Committee would authorize the payment of commis- 
sions for the sale of Erie tickets until it should secure 
its proper share, fixing the amount of commission to 
be paid as well as the timeduring which it might be 
paid. 

There are at least two grave objections to such a 
plan. In the first place, it seeks to draw travel to a 
route whicl. for any reason is not popular, not by sell- 
ing tickets for what they are worth, but by employing 
men to induce people to buy what they do not want, 
and that not regularly but at intervals. By the differ- 
ential fare arrangement the passenger gets the whole 
advantage of whatever reduction is required to at- 
tract travel to a route which does not get it at the 
prices charged by the most popular routes. If agents 
are paid to secure these passengers, they will almost 
certainly give the ticket-buyer part of the commission, 
and to pay the agent and attract the passenger both 
will be likely to require a larger rebate that the re- 
duction made by an open differential fare. 

Worse than this, the plan would tend to make all 
ticket sellers work to bring about precisely the condi- 
tion of things which is to be avoided. They would 
receive commissions only when travel had been dis- 
tributed in proportions different from those agreed 
upon and desired by the Joint Executive Committee. 
Consequently they would do their best to prevent the 
agreed division until they were offered the reward for 
bringing it about. That is, being paid only for mak- 
ing things right after they had gone wrong, they would 
be pecuniarily interested in making things go wrong 
as far and as often as possible. It is as if a mechanic 
should be paid one price for doing good work and two 
prices for undoing bad work. 








The condition of passenger business between the 
Eastern seaboard and the West is very unsatisfactory, 
and in some respects peculiar. The working of the 
passenger pool organized in the spring of 1882 had 
been most satisfactory, resulting in a decidedly 
larger passenger income than had been had _ be- 
fore. The opening of new lines between New 
York and Chicago, however, sometime ago, made 
it impossible for the old trunk lines to control the 
business, at least without the help of the Grand Trunk, 
which bad never been a party to the agreement. When 
it appeared the Grand Trunk would not join, and that 
the usual methods of competition must be met, the 
other roads maintained their organization, but sus- 
pended their rules against paying commissions and gave 
up for the time the effort to divide the business, and 
since July all but one have been paying commissions, 
and the larger number of tickets have passed through 
scalpers’ hands, they receiving a commission of about $5 
on a ticket from New York to Chicago, and usually al- 
lowing the buyer about one-half of thisamount. This 
has continued for two months and a half with little 
change, resulting in a sacrifice of a very large 
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part of the earnings that might be had from 
the through passenger travel. The losses sus- 
tained have been so large that by this time 
some adjustment might have been looked for but for 
the trouble about the Baltimore & Ohio. That com- 
pany, having had its New York through line by way 
of Philadelphia spoiled, is now actively engaged in try- 
ing to prevent the Pennsylvania from getting the ben- 
efit of any of the traffic thus kept from going by the 
Baltimore &Ohbio,and so far from.helping to make a new 
and more comprehensive combination is not inclined 
to do anything which will limit its freedom of action, 
and has withdrawn from the emigrant pool. It there- 
fore looks as if there might be a long continuance of 
the big profits of scalpers and small ones of railroad 
companies from the through passengers. 








Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
who was one of the ‘‘ Advisory Commission,” has 
been selected as Arbitrator to make the apportion- 
ment of Chicago shipments under the agreement re- 
cently made to reopen the question, a work for which 
his clearness of insight, fairness of mind and long ex- 
perience as judge on the bench have recommended 
him. 








The Chicago railroads are now engaged ion war over 
passenger rates between Chicago and the Missouri River, 
the rate for several days having been $1, ora few cents 
more for the distance of 490 to 500 miles to Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, St. Joseph, Leavenworth and Kansas 
City, made by charging full fare and paying a rebate 
at the end of the journey, to prevent traveling at the 
same rate to intermediate points. This contest in- 
volves the Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Northwest- 
ern, which have lines to Council Bluffs only; the 
Rock Island, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
the Wabash, which have lines both to Council Bluffs 
and to what known as the ‘ Southwestern” 
Missouri River points, and the Chicago & Alton, which 
runs trains to Kansas City only. The regular fare is, 
we believe, $15.90. The occasion of the contest is re- 
ported to be the issue by the Rock Island of an im- 
mense number of transferable 1,000-mile tickets in pay- 
ment for advertising. These tickets were sold by those 
who had acquired them at such prices as they could get, 
and so many of them came upon the market—that is, 
to scalpers’ offices—that they were forced éo sell at a 
very large discount, which enables the scalpers to sell 
these tickets at much less than regular rates, thus de- 
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moralizing rates to all competitive points. Truly 
a very large amount of advertising must have 
been done to have required tickets enough to 
cause much trouble, but of course trouble is 
sure to be caused by a reduction made _ in 


this way as much as in any other, provided tickets 
enough are issued. Advertising is largely paid for by 
passes good only for the person to whom issued, but 
these are not available for many persons who live off 
the line of the railroad. Payment in regular transfer- 
able tickets is, in itself, just as legitimate as any other 
‘* paying in trade,” but in this case it is not easy to 
see how it can be done on a large scale without 
demoralizing rates. If a company should 
for its coal as well as its advertising in this 
way, the effect might be to reduce all rates 
one-half in a short time, because there would be 
more tickets in the market than there was any demand 
for, with the usual effect of an over-supply. In such 
cases a railroad company sells its services in advance, 
and what it gives in payment is virtually a due bill, 
payable in aspecial kind of service, for which there is 
a limited demand. 


pay 





The receipts of wheat at the Northwestern markets 
continue very large, but there is some change in their 
distribution. Chicago is receiving less than in earlier 
weeks, and St. Louis much less, but Milwaukee gains 
slowly,Toledo more than holds its own, and the receipts 
at Detroit have increased greatlyand have become much 
more than ever before known, indicating that not only 
is the Michigan crop coming forward rapidly, but that 
the Wabash is carrying much by way of Detroit 
which formerly it carried to Toledo. Down to the 
end of July the receipts of grain of all kinds at De- 
troit this year had been at the average rate of 118,764 
bushels per week; in August they were 365,979 and in 
September 394,182 bushels per week, and in the week 
to Oct. 4 675,674 bushels. Detroit’s largest receipts in 
any week last year were 482,635 bushels; in 1882, 420,- 
552, in 1881, 365,411, andin 1880 564,256 bushels. 

Toledo and Detroit, the two markets which receive 
from the Wabash, received no less than 1,488,078 
bushels of wheat in this week to Oct. 4, which is 404 
per cent. of the whole. 

Duluth continues to have large receipts of wheat, 
exceeded in the week in question only at Toledo and 
Chicago and but slightly at Chicago. Duluth’s wheat 





receipts for the four weeks to Oct. 4 were 3,062,375 
bushels, while its total grain receipts for the other 
36 weeks of the year were 1,604,358 bushels, and its 
wheat receipts during the whole of previous years have 
been: 


1881. 
3,568,026 


1882. 
4,198,133 


1883. 
*6,812,412 

* All grains; the receipts of grain other than wheat were but 
113,922 bushels in 1882. 

Last year the receipts at Duluth were larger in Octo- 
ber, and not much less in November, than in the last 
three weeks of September, and if there isa correspond- 
ing movement this year it will receive during the 
three fall months about 8,300,000 bushels, and during 
the year 10,300,000 bushels. 


1880. 
2,978,629 





The Erie Earnings in August and 


for Eleven Months. 


The earnings of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road last August were larger than in any previous month 
since November. The increase over July is small ($76,- 
241=5 per cent.) in gross earnings, but was very large 
$170,355=38 per cent.) in net earnings, there haveing beep a 
decrease of $94,114 in the working expenses from July to 
August, and the expenses being less last August than in any 
any other month since March, 1880. But while there 
is so great an improvement in comparison with 
previous months of this year, the decrease com- 
pared with last year is larger than in any other 
month save one, and the decrease innet earnings is larger 
than in any other month whatever. For in August first ap- 
peared the direct effects of the “‘enterprising” policy that 
followed the opening of the Chicago & Atlantic Railroad to 
Chicago, when for a time the Erie secured an enormous pro. 
portion of the total Chicago sbipments—at one time more 
than half of them, and the net earnings and profits on the 
leased Ohio line, which had averaged $493,300 per month 
during the ten months ending with July, and were $617,000 
in July, rose suddenly to $1,100,000 in August. This, we 
say, was the direct effect of the enterprising policy then fol- 
lowed ; the secondary effect appeared a little later, after 
November, when these net earnings and profits from the 
leased line for the eight moaths enling with July averaged 
$275,507 per month—as much in four months as in August 
year. 

The gross and net earnings and working expenses of the 
Erie proper in August were : 


1884, 1883. 









Decrease. P. c. 
Gross earnings........ ....$1,534,427 $2,068.464 $534.037 25.8 
Expenses........ ......... 913,193 1,099,943 36,756 17.0 
Net earnings.............. $621,234 $968,52L $347,287 36.0 


Both grossand net earnings were larger in August last 
year than in any other month in the history of the road ex- 
cept in the next month, where they were nearly the same. 

For theseven years since the reorganization the August 
earnings and expenses bave been : 





Gross Net 

earnings. Expenses. expenses. 
$1,445,928 $876,125 $569,803 
1,450,223 858,986 591,237 
1,606,872 957,685 649,187 
1,772,895 1,095,524 677,371 
1,843,144 1,095,067 748.077 

. 2,068,464 1,099,943 968,521 
1,524,427 913,193 621,234 


Thus the gross earnings were less this year than in any 
other since 1879, and even 13!¢ per cent. less than in 1881, 
during the railroad war (when an exceptionally large and 
profitable coal traffic kept up the earnings. The working 
expenses were also less thau in any other year since 1879, 
and so with the net earnings, which, however, were nearly 
as large as in 1879, and but 814 per cent. less than in 1881, 
owing to the exceptionally small working expenses thi : 
year. 

Meanwhile the earnings and expenses of the leased New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad were: 


1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 

Gross earnings.... .. $480,568 $754,253 $273,865 36.3 
Expenses................ 307,845 380,948 73,103 19.2 
Net earnings..........$172,723 $373,305 $200,582 53.7 


The rate of decrease was thus much greater ou this road 
than on the Erie itself, namely, 36 ver cent. against 26 in 
gross earnings, and 54 against 36 in net—which was to be 
expected, as the vast sudden increase of traffic last year was 
chiefly in freight from the West passing over the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio road. 

The earnings and expenses of this Ohiorailroad in August 
for eight successi ve yeurs have been: 


Gross Net 
Year earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
1877 $421,488 $276,795 $144,693 
er oe eee $77,453 269,089 108,364 
1879. . 415,364 313.143 102,221 
1880. . 475,204 314,878 166,526 
Sr rere oe 462.523 320,391 142,132 
1882. . 528,430 304.663 223.767 
oy ee ET ee 754.253 380,948 373,305 
1884 480,568 307,845 200,582 


Thus the gross earnings, though 36 per cent. less than last 
year and 9 per cent. less than in 1882, were larger than in 
any previous year. The working expenses since the lease to 
the Erie are not charged as in previous years, but some 
things are included not previously charged as working ex- 
penses, which makes them larger than by the old method; 
yet these expenses this year were less than in any other, ex- 
cept 1882, since 1873. Considering the amount of traffic 
and gross earnings in August last year, the working expenses 
were astonishingly small—only 5014 per cent. of the earn- 
ings, while they have usually been from two-thirds to seven- 
eighths or more, and were 64 per cent. this year, when we 
may suppose that severe economy was practiced. The net 
earnings, though 54 per cent. less than last yearand 10 per 
cent. less than in 1882, were larger than in any previous 





year, The fact that the gross and net earnings have been 
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larger than in any year previous to 1882, indicates that the 
lease has been advantageous to the traffic of this road. To 
its owners it has been still more so, as the rental has, on the 
whole, exceeded the net earnings, though in August there 
wasa profit on the lease of $18,942 this year, and $131,544 
last year. This is the first month since November that there 
has been a profit on the ‘lease, though in July the loss was 
but $9,576 

For the eleven months of the fiscal year ending with Au- 
gust the earnings and expenses of the Erie proper have been 
less than last year by the following amounts and _ percent- 
ages : 


Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
DOD ics: navew tar 2,583,290 $1,252,997 $1,330,293 
Re 14 10% p 


Last year by the end of August there had been a profit of 
$286,686 on the lease of the Ohio road, which had then 
lasted four months, while this year there has been a loss of 
$312,592 on the lease, which has been in forc2 the entire 11 
months. As there wasa large profit on the lease in Septem- 
ber of last year, doubtless for its whole term of 16 months 
the net earnings have somewhat exceeded the rental. If in 
any year the rental exceeds the net earnings the difference, 
which has to be paid at the tima by the Erie, becomes a debt 
to it, payable by the lessor company in any year when the 
net earnings exceed the minimum rental of $1,757,055. 

The profit and loss on the leased line make the net income 
of the New York, Lake Erie & Western for the 11 months 
after paying expenses and the me of the — — : 


1884. 1883. P. ic. 
$4,390,681 $6,320.252 bn 97, 571 30.5 

The decrease is equal to the dividend on the preferred 
stock, and about $1,440,009 more, while the interest on the 
second consolidated bonds is $1,958,000. 

Last year tbe profits in September were nearly as large 
asin August. This year, owing to greater disturbance of 
rates for partof the month, they may not be as great in 
Septemberas in August. In 1878, 1879, 1881 and 1883 they 
were the greater in August; in 1880 they were $109,000 and 
in$1882 363,000 greater in September. We should say that 
they are not likely to have been more than $650,090 this 
year, which is $387,000 less than last year, making the de- 
crease for the year about $2,316,000, and leaving them about 
$5,040,000, which is $435,000 more than the interest on the 
company’s own funded debt as it stood at the beginning of 
the year. Last year it had rentals, guaranteed interest, etc., 
to pay amounting to more than $1,600,000, This year these 
charges have probably increased, as the interest has bzen 
advanced to the Chicago & Atlantic and perhaps the new 
coal roads for a longer time. The company has some 
other sources of income than its net earnings from its rail- 
roads, but they usually do not add much to its net income. 


Income 








More September Earnings. 


Last week we had reports of September earnings from 19 
railroads, this week we have them from 27 more. The 19 
last week were much the more important, however, having 
40 per cent. more miles and 60 per cent. more earnings 
than the 27 reportirg this week. Of these latter, seven had 
larger earnings this year than last in September. In the 
aggregate, they had a decrease of 934 per cent. in gros, 
earnings, with a small increase in mileage. The 46 roads 
that have vow reported had the following aggregate mileage 
and earnings and average earnings per mile in September : 


1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. Pe. 
reer 36,973 35,152 + 82 5.2 2 
Earnings.... ..$18,799, Mh “4 $19,846,884 — $1,050,169 5.3 
Earn. per mile. 564 — 56 10. 0 


All but one ae line of the 13 west and north. 
west of Chicago that usually report have now reported, 
and with the following result: 


1884, 1883. Inc. or Dec. wa Cc. 
eee 13,823 13,281 op 542 4.1 
Karnings..........$6. 868, 347 =. $7,316,968 —$448,621 6.1 
Earn. per mile. "497 551 _ 54 10.0 


This is not doing well, but it is better than the same roads 
did in August, when their aggregate decrease was $626,- 
314. It is a larger decrease than in any month but August, 
however. The changes of the principal roads then reported 
we commented on last week; of those reported now the 
Burlingtov, Cedar Rapids & Northern gained a trifle; the 
Iowa lines of the Illinois Central and the Marquette & 
Ontonagon each lost 20 per cent. 

The number of roads north of the Ohio and east of the 
Chicago & Alton road that have reported so far is 14, a con- 
siderable number, but only one large, and including none of 
the great lines which cross this territory from east to west, 
and having in the aggregate only as many miles of road as 
a single one of the railroads northwest of Chicago. Only 
two of the 14 had any increase in earnings in September— 
the Evansville & Terre Haute and the Ohio Southern. The 
Illinois Jines and Southern Division of the Illinois Centra, 
which form nearly one-third of the mileage reporting, had a 
decrease of 15 per cent., the Alton & Terre Haute Main 
Line a decrease of 18 per cent.; the three Michigan roads 
reporting, decreases from 1514 to 20 per cent. Six of the 
roads here had a greater loss in September than in August, 
and six had a smaller one. They cannot be depended upon 
to reflect the genera! course of earnings in this district, which 
is one of the most important traffic districts in the country. 
In the aggregate the 14 roads had a decrease of 111¢ per 
cent. in September. 

A number of Southern roads report this week, but the six 
together do not nearly equal in earnings, though they 
exceed somewhat in mileage, the Louisville & Nashville 
whose earnings were reported last week. Of the whole 
number only the Kentucky Central has any increase in 
earnings. Most of the roads now reporting belong to the 


4 
Chesapeake & Ohio system. The Chesapeake & Ohio itself 


reports a decrease of 16 per cent.; the others smaller losses: 
The Mobile & Ohio lost 143¢ per cent. 

West and southwest of St. Louis the roads reporting are 
too few and small to show anything concerning the course 
of earnings, except that those depending on Kansas and 
South Missouri-traffic are doing extremely well, the Fort 
Scott & Gulf having an increase of 6 per cent. over its large 
earnings last year, and the Fort Scott & Wichita a much 
larger gain in proportion, which is doubtless chiefly due to 
the cpening of new road, while last week the St. Louis & 
San Francisco reported a very large gain. 

In the East we have reports only from the great Grand 


| Trunk and the little Hoosac Tunnel & Western, the latter 


showing a gain of 34 per cent.; the former a loss of 11 per 


cent. The Grand Trunk’s decrease was the largest since 
June. For ms “—e its eae have re 

April. June. yf Sept. 
$221,152 $175. %13 $229,169 302 27 gud 0 ori $182,411 


In the other three months of the year its decrease was at 
the rate of $136,348 per month. The course of its earnings 
reflects to some extent that on other trunk lines. 








Chicago through and local shipments eastward of flour, 
grain and provisions for the week ending Oct. 11 last were 
55,640 tons, against 49,052 in the corresponding week of 
last year and 26,188 in 1882. The shipments are surpris- 
ingly large, considering the very low lake and canal rates, 
if, as has been claimed, rail rates were strictly maintained. 
The number of tons shipped and the percentage going by 
each railroad in each of the last six weeks have been as fol- 
lows: 














The shipments last week were 12 per cent. more than the 
large ones of the previous week and were the largest since 
Juneand with two exceptions the largest since April,though 
in May and June the rate was but 15 cents, against 25 now. 
The shipments were larger than they have ever been at this 
season before, larger even than in 1881, when 123, cents was 
acommoner rate than 15 probably. A general cutting 
of rates would account for the large shipments, but 
we are assured that there is nothing of the kind. 
If there is not, then the Chicago railroads are having ex- 
ceptionally large earnings for their eastward traffic. It is 
difficult to see what has caused the increase in rail ship- 
ments. The larger part of it since the third week in Sep- 
temper has been grain (13,319 tons out of a total increase 
of 21,481 tons), but the total shipments of grain have not in- 
creased, and what the railroads have gained has been taken 
from the lake vessels, which are carrying at extremely low 
rates and getting little todo. The vessels, it is true, cannot 
carry much for interior Eastern markets, but it is difficult 
to believe that the demand of those markets has increased 
so greatly and suddenly as to increase the Chicago rail ship- 
ments 58 per cent. in three weeks. Neither is it usual for 
shipments to increase directly after an advance of 40 per 
cent. in the rates. In all probability the large shipments of 
last week were carried at the cut rates of the week before, 
though possibly the new engagements were at full rates. 

The notable features in the percentages are the continued 
very small shipments by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, the 
unusually large percentage of the Lake Shore, and the small 
one of the Fort Wayne. The three Vanderbilt roads together 
took 53.6 per cent. of the whole; the two Pennsylvania 
roads, 24.3. Generally the roads getting less than their 
usual proportions were those which are over in the pool. 
Again the large provision shipments went chiefly by the 
Pennsylvania roads, the Chicago & Grand Trunk taking 91¢ 
per cent., against the Lake Shore’s 2114, the Fort Wayne’s 
1854, and the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh’s 283g. The 
Nickel Plate next to the Lake Shore took the largest amount 
of grain, and the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central 
togetber took 5734 per cent. of the flour. 








Lake rates for some weeks have been 114 cents a bushel 
for corn and 1% for wheat from Chicago to Buffalo, which 
is lower than ever before known (except, perhaps, for a few 
days) at this season. Canal rates remain at about 4 cents 
for corn and- 4} for wheat from Buffalo to New York, 
which is much higher, comparatively, than the lake rates, 
and probably ieaves some profit tothe boatmen. Most of 
the shipments from Buffalo go by canal, which is an indica- 
tion that rail rates are not much demoralized. 

Ocean rates Tuesday were 314d. to 3%d. for grain by 
steamer to Liverpool from New York and 4d. to 4!¢d. from 
Baltimore. The grain exports have been unusually light of 
late weeks, and considering that fact the ocean rates are 
well maintained. For the three weeks ending Oct. 4 these 
have been (from all Atlantic ports) for five years : 


1 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Flour, bbls.. 425,826 344,546 549.237 510,844 485,516 
Grain, bu..... 16, 185, 578 8,347, 957 10,233,041 7, 808.811 4 964,260 


1884. 








The passenger earnings of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad; during the _Seven months ending _wi with 





July this year increased, $184, 1 120 (6 per cent.) 0 over. er the cc cor- 





responding months of last year ; but in August there was a 
decrease of 7 per cent. in the passenger earnings, an indica- 
tion, perhaps, that the people on the road feel poorer than 
they did earlier in the year. There bad been some decrease 
in freight earnings throughout the year, amounting to 2 
per cent. for the seven months and 3% per cent. in August, 
not important at any time. The increase in the mail, ex- 
press and miscellaneous earnings in August was the very 
large one of 55 per cent., and nearly balanced the decrease 
in freight earnings. For the eight months ending with 
August the increase in this item of earnings, which is usu- 
ally counted beneath consideration, was $178,512, or 2214 
per cent., converting what otherwise would have been a 
decrease of $105,000 in the total earnings into an increase 
of $73,700. 








The acres of land sold by the Union Pacific last September 
were more than the total sales of any recent year previous 
to 1884, and more than the aggregate sales for the three 
years 1880, 1881 and 1882. But the land now sold is chiefly 
grazing land, which brings but a very small price per acre, 
and heretofore has been entirely unsalable. The sales in 
September were 1,224,000 acres, at an average of 80 cents 


per acre. Since 1879 the sales have been: 
Per 

Year Acres. Amouut, acre. 
1880. 276,000 $1,253,010 $4 54 
Ss 000 905,560 4.61 
poo vetinane eee Bhd 1,771,100 4.45 

BE cats kesee 66,000 4,081,090 3.50 
1884 (to Oct. 1) ‘ ‘O00; 000 6,186,400 1.52 


This very rapid disposal of what heretofore have been un- 
salable goods is of very great importance to the company. 
It lessens its debt at a rapid rate at a time when it has be- 
come oppressive. A few years more of sales at this rate 








-——- —wWeek endin p 

Tons; Sept. 6. Bent. | hag Sept. 20. Sept. 27. Oct. 4. Oct. 11, | would enable it to reduce its capital account largely. 
Flour... .. - 3,774 2,7 3,823 5,396 7,186 9,403 
J ae 15,5381 17, ibd 22) ‘916 26, 514 331592 36,235 
Provisions..... 7,980 8263 7.420 8.5 8,636 10,002] The traffic and earnings of the whole system of New York 

ad.....,. 27,285 28.202 34,15! 159 40, 516 49,414 55,640 elevated railroads for the six fiscal years ending with Sep. 
Z aa am as Ep ‘a ss a: tember last have been : 

| rand T.. J . 4 J 3.7 | Year to Earn. per 
lake Shore... 180 150 «147 «53172 B8.0| SAL. 30. _No. passengers. ., Earnings. Passenger 
Nickel Plate. 99 115 82 (7.7 118 188] 1EMD---- --0- --seve- - G.0M. IL 93,508,086.98 7.15 ots 
Ft. Wayne ... 16.0 19.3 20.8 173 15.6 NS bon~ — ghee pele te ae et oe 75 585.778 5: etry 85 ‘ee ; 
C.. 8t. L.& P. 13.6 16.6 14.5 16.6 16.9 ns ae'961'029 «897869341 4a: * 
Balt, & Ohio.. 12.2 7.7 9.1 8.0 9.4 7.9) ige3 0 LIL ITI eattedtoas ~— 6'386.505.53 6.93 + 
Ch. & Atlantic. 9.0 115 156 11.3 ne) Se 96,688,992 6 723.831.90 695 “ 

a Ps 100.0 100.0 1€0.0 100.0 100.0 100.0} The traffic, which increased very rapidly for the first few 


years after the ruads were opened, is now growing quite 
slowly, the percentages of gaiu in the several years over the 
previous years having been: 1880, 32 percent.; 1881, 241¢. 
1882, 14; 1883, 63; 1884, 5 percent. The increase in the 
one year from 1881 to 1882 was greater than the increase in 
the two years from 1882 to 1884. This wasto be expested, 
because on the whole the traffic is not likely to increase much 
faster than the population, and, next, the roads which are 
most used have approached the limits of their carrying capa- 
city. In the busy hours the trains are as close together as 
they can safely be run, they have as many cars as the en_ 
gines can haul, and the engines are as large and powerful as 
the structure will bear. When the west side of the city is 
built up between Fifty-ninth street and Harlem, doubtless 
there will be a very large increase of travel, a considerable 
part of which can be forced over the Ninth avenue line, 
which could easily carry six or eigat times as many as it 
now gets. 








‘The New York elevated railroads now carry passengers 
all day Sunday for a fare of 5 cents, the rate charged on 
week days, and heretofore on Sundays also, from 5}¢ to 81¢ 
a. m., and from 414 to 744 p. m. It is probable that this will 
be followed, especially in pleasant fall and spring weather, 
by a very large increase of travel. The greater part of the 
Sunday traveling isnot necessary traveling like most of the 
week-day traveling, and to many time does not seem valu- 
able on Sunday. <A great many poor people take their 
children on little trips on that day, by street cars if they 
can do no better, and when they can have a ride for eight 
miles or more in the sunny hours for five cents on the 
elevated railroads, it will be preferred by many. The roads 
also lead to some pleasant open country north of the city 
which is already a favorite resort when the weather is too 
cool for visiting the seaside. A five-cent fare on the elevated 
railroads seemed likely to flood these places with excursion- 
ists on pleasant Sundays. 

The result of the experiment of carrying at a 5-cent fare 
last Sunday, however, was not wholly satisfactory. The 
Ninth Avenue road south of Fifty-ninth street and the 
Second Avenus road, which heretofore have not been open 
on Sunday, were worked all day. Compared with the cor- 
responding Sunday of last year there was an increase of 
64,828 passengers, from 151,777 to 216,605; but the gross 
revenue decreased just #1,000, from $11,833 to $10,833. 
There wasa littleshowery weather in the afternoon just about 
the time when people would naturally go out most, and this 
may have largely reduced thetravel. As trains were run on 
two lines not open last year on Sunday, the working ex- 
penses must have been increased materially. The increase 
in passengers on the Third Avenue and the Sixth Avenue 
roads, which bave always been worked on Sunday, 
was from 147,458 to 178,629, or 31,171 = 21 per cent., 
and the decrease in revenue on them was from $11,497 
to $8,933, amounting to $2,564, or 22% per cent. 
Gf course one day’s experience is not enough to prove 
whether the experiment will be successful or not. In spite 
of the fact that the reduction had been widely advertised, 
doubtless it was not familiarly known to eli the men, 
women and children who might have taken advantage of it, 
especially on the lives of the Second and Ninth Avenue 
roads, where there is a very large tenement-house popula- 
tion, which, probably, does not read much, but which 
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usually keeps very well informed by word of mouth about 
such things. The weather is generally charged with greatly 
reducing the travel, and the afternoon shower certainly 
came at a very bad time; but most of the day was very 
fine—much finer than an average Sunday for more than half 
of the year. 

The experiment is likely to throw light on the question of 
the effect of low fares on week days as well as Sundays. 
That is, if the receipts are not increased on Sundays by are- 
duction of the fare from 10 to 5 c2nts, they are much less 
likely to be on week days, when a much larger proportion 
of the travel is necessary, though possibly a larger number 
could be diverted from the street cars on that day. It is 
possible that, if the low fares do not bring out a profitable 
travel on the Second and Ninth Avenue roads, it may be ad- 
vantageous for the company to close them on Sunday but 
continue the low fares on the other roads, which would then 
have a larger travel, while the expenses of the roads with 
thin traffic would besaved. It was onthem, bowever, that 
a large development of traffic was to be hoped for, as they 
can give cheap excursions nearly or quite into the country 
for a large population to whom the difference between 5and 
10 cents means a good deal. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





{nformation of the laying of track on new railroads is 
given in the present number of the Railroad Gazette as 
follows : 

Catonsville Short Line.—Track laid from St. Agnes, Md., 
west to Catonsville, 6 miles. 

Columbus & Rome.—Extended from Sulphur Springs, Ga., 
north by east to Stinson, 4 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg.—Track laid from 
Greenwood, 8. C., north 8 miles. 

Minnenpolis, Sault Ste, Marie & Atlantic.—Extended 
west to Turtle Lake, Wis., 15 miles, and east to Soft Maple, 
Wis., 10 miles. 

New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk.—Extended from 
Franktowa, Va , southward to Eastville, 12 miles. 

Wisconsin Central.—Track on the Minnesota, St. Croix 
& Wisconsin line is extended from Emerald, Wis., west to 
New Richmond, 19 miles. 

This is a total of 74 miles of new railroad, making 
2,880 miles reported to date for the current year. The total 
track reported laid to the corresponding date for 13 years 
past is as follows : 


Miles- 

|. SORE arr re 1,629 
ben oePoebaeecsude'e See bess —— 
De Gieuvdcereséecetes os 30 
SSE 1,242 
ME wacddeaede 2,955 
BPO in kth évidcdis en esse wesmena 5,312 





These statements include main track only, no account 
being taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 





Plan for Maintaining Passenger Rates. 


Commissioner Fink has just submitted the following 
plan to the general managers of the various roads in the 
territory of the Joint Executive for settling the existing 
difficulties regarding east and west bound passenger traffic: 


Experience has shown that the maintenance of passenger 
fares in the territory of the Joint Executive Committee 
can only be substantially assured by a division of the 
earnings from competitive traffic in fixed proportions 
among the railroad companies interested. The efforts of 
the Joint Executive Committee during 23 months, com- 
mencing with Sept. 1, 1882, fully demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of controlling passenger fares by a division 
of traffic. Unfortunately, the opening of the new 
roads which did not become parties to the di- 
vision, and the want of co-operation of some 
other roads, caused a suspension of the methods 
that had proved at least partially successful, and the 31st 
of July the agreements for division of traffic could no lon- 
ger be carried out. Since that time all the various rail- 
road companies have secured traffic in any way that 
seemed proper, and the result has been great reduction 
and general demoralization in passenger fares. The 
question now arises, and has to be decided by the 
managers of the raiiroad companies interested in this 
business and competing for it, whether the pressent 
state of affairs shall continue and grow worse, as it 
necessarily must, or whether other and better efforts shall 
be made to bring the business under the control of the man- 
agers of these roads. The experience of the past shows in 
what direction this can be done; it also shows in what par- 
ticulars the methods applied may be improved upon, and 
how they may be changed in order to meet the views of 
some of the parties who have heretofore failed to co-oper- 
ate. There are three main points to be considered, 
namely : 

First—The method in which the division of traffic is to be 
carried out so as to enable each road to earn its allotted per- 
centage. This has heretofore been attempted by means of 
differential fares. It is claimed by some of the roads that, 
if commissions are allowed to be paid to agents for 
securing the traffic for companies that otherwise could 
not obtain it atv equal fares, this would  over- 
come the objections nuw existing to the differential 
fare plan. ‘This suggestion is no doubt worthy of 
consideration, and should be tried, with the understanding, 
however, thai the paymentof commissions should be under 
the control of the Committee, through its Chairman, and 
under such rules as would reduce the payment of com- 
missions to a minimum, and probibit their payment except 
where necessary for the purpose of bringing about the 
agreed division of traffic. 

Secoud—A full report of all competitive and interchange 
traffic should be rendered to this office in such detail as may 
be necessary, so as to secure to each party, with absolute 
certainty, the correctness of accounts. 

Third—The division of traffic should be extended over a 
larger number of competitive points than heretofore, and 
include all the traffic described in schedule *‘ A,” hereto at- 
tached, and for which full statistics are now prepared. It 
should extend to many otber private pvints for which ex- 
perience demonstrates iis necessity, and as soon as the neces- 
a’ arrangements can be made. 

he question is now submitted to the roads, whose co- 








operation is necessary to carry out the contract, whether 
they will take up the question of the division of traffic upon 
the plan previously agreed to by the great majority of the 
roads, with such additional changés and improvements as 
are above indicated. When the consent of the roads named 
in schedule ‘‘A” is secured, the details can be arranged 
through the committee of the passenger agents, under the 
instruction of the general managers. This seems to be the 
only method that can now be suggested to avoid further 
demoralization in the passenger traffic and to secure a rea- 
sonable compensation to the companies for the service they 
render. 

To this is added a schedule giving a list of points between 
which the earnings and _traftic should be divided, for which 
Statistics are prepared. The roads tobe parties to tbis 
agreement are: Baltimore & Ohio; Boston & Albany; Bos- 
ton, Hoosac Tunnel & Western; Chicago & Atlantic; 
Chicago & Grand Trunk; Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburgh ; Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore; 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago; 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis; 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; Delaware & Hudson Canal; Fitchburg Railroad; 
Grand Trunk; Indiana, Bloomington & Western; Indian- 
apolis & St. Louis ; Lake Erie & Western ; Lake Shore ; 
Lebigh Valley ; Michigan Central ; New York Central ; 
New York.West Shore & Buffalo; New York, Pennsylvania 
@ Ohio ; New York, Like Erie & Western ; Onio & Missis- 
sippi ; Pennsylvania Railroad ; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago; Pittsburgb, Cincinnati & St. Louis; Vandalia Line, 
and Wahash, St. Louis & Pacific. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

_ Mr. H. B. La Rue_ having resigned his position as Travel- 
ing Agent of the Brooks Locomotive Works in Dunkirk, 
i oe to devote bis entire attention to the increasing busi- 
ness of the Midvale Steel Co., Mr. R. J. Gross is appointed 
bet mg Agent. Resignation and appointment took effect 

ct. 1, 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia are run- 
ning for the present on short time, in order to keep their 
large force all employed. 





Car Notes. 
The Baffalo Car Co. in Buffalo, N. Y., is building 300 box 
cars for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western road. They 
are to cary 20 tonseach. The company has also closed a 
ae contract for refrigerator cars for the Merchants’ Dis- 
patch. 

The Missouri Car & Foundry Co. in St. Louis has nearly 
completed its contract for 750 box cars for the St. Louis & 
San Francisco road. It has on hand a large contract for re- 
pairing and rebuilding freight cars. 

An order has been issued by Judge Fish at Fonda, direct- 
ing E, Nott Schermerhorn, receiver of the Jones Car Works, 
Schenectady, N. Y., to offer for sale at public auction the 
compavy’s real and personal property in one entire lot, ata 
sum not less than $85,000. The money realized from the 
sale of the property is to be deposited in the United States 
Trust Co, of New York city, until the questions now iu 
litigation are settled. 

A stock company has been organized in Allegheny, Pa., 
to build the Cordrey rotary dumping car, and the Eureka 
coal and ballast car on an extensive scale. Itis proposed to 
lease the Gill Car Works in Allegheny. 


Tron Notes. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co. at its recent annual meeting in 
Philadelphia re-elected the old officers and directors for the 
ensuing year, as follows: President, 8S. M. Felton; Secretary 
and Treasurer, E. F. Barker; Superintendent, Luther S. 
Bent; directors, Samuel M,. Felton, Edmund Smith, William 
Matthews, H. H. Houston, Charlemagne Tower, William 
W. Spackman, of Philadelphia, and Francis Thompson, of 
Boston. After the meeting a prominent officer of the com- 
pany said the outlook of the steel trade in Pennsylvania for 
the coming year is bright. The annual report shows that 
the past year was much better for the workmen than for 
the company. ‘‘ We have had,” he said, “ plenty of orders, 
and have succeeded in keeping our workmen employed the 
year through. The prices received, however, were much 
lower than in former years, which materially lessened our 
profits. The demand for steel is now steadily on the in- 
crease, and we anticipate that the coming year will be a 
successful one, as far as work is concerned, although the 
stagnation of the money market will have the effect of keep- 
ing prices down.” 

The Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. in Cleveland, O., has made 
a general reduction of 10 per cent. in the wages of its work- 
men. 

The Glendon Iron Co. at Easton, Pa., is preparing to put 
its No. 5 furnace in blast. No. 3 furnace will shortly go out 
of blast for repairs. 

The Andover Iron Co. in Phillipsburg, N. J., has now all 
of its furnaces out of blast. 

Monocacy Furnace at Monocacy. Pa., was sold at sheriff’s 
sale Oct. 11, and was bought by the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Co. for $19,500, subject to a mortgage of $105,000. 

Wilton Furnace at Wilton, Va., on the Richmond & 
Allegheny road, is nearly finished and will soon go into 
blast. It is a coke furnace, and has been built by Mr. D. 8. 
Cook, of Pennsylvania. 


Manufacturing and Business Notes. 


Hewes & Phillips, in Newark, N. J., recently delivered to 
the Cleveland Forge & Iron Co., in Cleveland, O., a slotting 
machine with 54 in. stroke. 

The works of the United Brass Co., in Lorain, O., have 
been shut down for 90 days. 


The Rail Market. 

Steel Rails.—Fewer sales are reported but quotations con- 
tinue higher, about $28.50@$29 per ton at mill being the 
latest figures. The Jron Aye of Oct. 16 says: *‘The pro- 
ject for the restriction of steel-rail production, the 
prospects of which seemed quite flattering last week, 
bas very probably come to naught. One of the com- 
panies would not agree to the proposition to run half- 
time, or on day turn only, during the first six months of 
1885, for the reason that its contracts for deliveries 
of rails would be seriously interfered with, and arrange- 
ments had already been made for the receipt of the neces- 
sary materials. As the agreement of all the companies 
whose works are now in operation was essential to the suc- 
cess of the plan, this objection was fatal. The prospects now 
are that the companies will run their works to suit their 
individual conditions or necessities, either single or double 
turp, and that a few months hence, if business does notrevive 
in the mean time, there will be another fierce competition for 
orders, with the pissibility of some works stopping. Some 
large orders are now about to be placed by Eastern railroad 
companies which have been expected to come upon the mar- 
ket for some time, and, as they are regarded in the nature 
of options, it is very probable that they will he taken at the 
low rates prevailing some time ago, or about $27 at mill. 














business will not enjoy these favorable rates, but only be 
taken at the enbanced prices which they are now in_ better 


- position to demand than they were a short time ago.” 


Rail Fastenings.—Tbe market continues dull and spikes 
quoted at $2 per 100 Ibs, in Pittsburgh, track-bolts at $2.38 
@$2.63 per 100 lbs. and splice-bars at 1.65@1.75 cents per 
pound. No large sales are reported. 


The Union Car Coupler. 
We are requested to state this coupler, which was illustrated 
in the issue of the Railroad Gazette for the 26th ult., is in 
use on 125 cars on the Eastern Ruilroad, and on 100 cars on 
the Boston & Maine, and is also used on the Boston & Provi- 
dence and the Central Vermont. 


The Massachusetts Car-Coupler’ Investigation. 
The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners, on Oct. 9, 
contiuned their work by witnessing tests of the Hilliard, the 
Williams, the Boston and the Janney couplers in the Fitch- 
burg Railroad yard. ‘They afterward saw tests of the 
United States coupler made in the Eastern Railroad yard 
in East Boston. 

The Sharpsville Advertiser, of Oct. 8, says that Mr. 
Jobn M. Goodwin had lately returned from Boston, where 
he attended the hearing before the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission on car-:oupling, when he urged that the whole 
question should be submitted to a committee of experts. 
the Advertiser says : 

“In his opinion, the results of the investigation had at 
Boston will be very valuable in each of several direciions. 
One of the most directly operative results is the development 
of the fact that no one of the couplers, now prominently be- 
fore the railroad public, has all the qualities necessary to 
make it worthy of aduption as the standard coupler of the 
country.” 


Blast Furnaces of the United States. 
The Iron Age says: “‘Herewith we present our regular 
quarterly report of the condition of the blast furnaces of the 
United States: In a condensed form the table presents the 
following condition of blast furnaces Oct. 1, 1884 








—-—In blast.-—— -——Out of blast.——. 
Week'y Week'y 
Fuel. No. capacity. No. capacity. 
Charcoal ........ 69 8,669 175 16,318 
Anvthracite ....... 86 23,539 141 32,460 
Bituminous........ 79 40.410 146 52,146 
bo | ere 72,618 462 100,914 


** As compared with the condition of the furnaces on July 
1, a considerable shrinkage in production is apparent, there 
being 45 furnaces less in blast now than then, with 13,213 
tons less weekly capacity. The shrinkageextends througa- 
out the three classes of furnaces. 

‘‘ Tn the following table a comparison is made between the 
condition of the furnaces on Oct. 1a year ago and at the 
present time: 


—No. in blast. —Weekly capacity.— 
1883. 1884. 18833. 1884. 





Fuel: 4 
COEOONE  ccsscsccesaas, 106 69 10,686 8 6F9 
DEED. oak cceecces 122 86 29.799 23,539 
Bituminous... ....... 114 79 50.452 40,410 

WAR Bebo 55.0% "B40 234 90,937 72,618 


**This table shows that there has been a diminution of 
over 31 per cent. in the number of active furnaces within a 
year, and a decrease of over 20 per cent. in productive ca- 
pacity of the furnaces in operation. For the lastseven years 
the relative condition of the furnaces on Oct. 1 has been as 
follows: 

Furnaces in Blast Oct. 1. 
1878, 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
97 dé 














Charcoal...... ... $3 153 153 158 104 ug 
Anthracite... ... 88 128 143 148 157 122 86 
Bituminous........ 80 112 128 134 128 114 79 

Total ...... - 261 337 424 435 443 340 234 


Furnaces out of Blast Oct. 1. 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 188% 1883. 1884. 
CRAPOORE 52.5 vcs. 186 159 116 119 93 145 175 
Anthracite 135 98 965 87 72 110 141 
Bituminous.. . 133 90 91 87 It 110 146 








Total . .... ...454 347 303 293 276 265 462 
‘“*Tt will be noticed as a significant fact that fewer fur- 
naces are now in blast than on Oct. 1, 1878.” 





The History of a Second-Hand Boiler. 

The following story is told by Engineering: ‘‘A bought a 
second-hand boiler on speculation and stored it with B ; not 
being able to stick any one on it in a year and avhalf, A 
gave the boiler to B for the storage charged. B sold the 
boiler to C for $50 ; C ran it for a while and sold it to D for 
$90, which was altogether too much profit. Dseems tohave 
had a little decency in bim, for, after working the boiler a 
little while, he sold it to E for only $10 advance on what he 
paid for it. There is no knowing what price E would have 
got for it, because, fortunately, it burst on him.” 


@Qeneral Qailroad Mews. 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Central Massachusetts, annual meeting, in the Boston & 
Lowell station in Boston, Oct. 29. 

Kast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, annual meeting, at 
the office in Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 12. 

Evansville & Terre Haute, annual meeting, in Evans- 
ville, Ind., Oct. 20. 

Manhattan, annual meeting, at the office in New York, 
Nov. 12, at noon. 

Memphis & Charleston, annual meeting, in Huntsville, 
Ala., Nov. 13. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western, annual meeting, at the 
office in New York, Nov. 25. : 

Philadelphia & Reading, annual meeting, at the office in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 12, 1885. The registry of stock closed 
October 12. 

Rochester & Pittsburgh, annual meeting, at the office, No. 
20 Nassau street, New York, Nov, 12. 


Dividends. 

Dividends upon the zapital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Concord, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable Nov. 1, to 
stockholders of record on Oct, 11. 

Mt. Washington, 10 per cent. from the earnings of the 
past year. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 134 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able Nov. 1. 


Master Car-Builders’ Meeting. 
A meeting of Master Car-Builders was held at the Tifft 


It is claimed by the steel-rail companies that strictly new | House, in Buffalo, Oct. 8 about 25 persons being present, 
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Mr. W. D. McWood presided, and Mr. J. S. Lentz acted as 
secretary. 

The principal subject of discussion was the interchange of 
cars and the rules governing their condition, and views 
were exchanged on these points. 

The committee appointed last spring to consider the ques- 
tion of forming a permanent car-huilders’ club with head- 
quarters in Buffalo reported adversely to the plan. 

It was resolved to hold the next meeting in Buffalo, Jan. 
14 next. After adjournment the automatic coupler invent- 
or put in an appearance and several models of couplers were 
examined, 


New England Railroad Club. 


The regular monthly meeting of this Club will be held at its 
rooms in the Boston & Albany passenger station in Boston, 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 22, at 7:30 o’clock. 

Subject for Discussion: “ Is it possible to produce and 
regulate any system of heating and ventilating that will 
give general and uniform satisfaction, and should the two 
be combined ? 

Those familiar with the details of this subject are expected 
to be present and take part in the discussion. 

Toe Executive Committee, to whom was referred the 
question of drawing up a constitution and by-laws, will sub- 
mit their report at this meeting. 

interested parties are cordially invited to be present. 

The Executive Committee will be glad to receive from 
er suggestions as to topics for consideration of the 

lub. 


Railroad Conductors’ Life Insurance Association. 


The 17th annual meeting of tbis Association was held in 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 8. The Executive Committee reported 
nearly 2,000 members in good standing. During the past year 
there were 14 deaths, and 15 applications were made‘for en- 
dowments on account of total disability, only four of which 
were allowed. No deaths or injuries to members have been 
reported since 188?.0n account of the use of intoxicating 
liquor. Thisioformation is given on account of a resolution 
of inquiry offered by ex-President Sears at the convention 
last year. The Committee reenrmmended that the Associa- 
tion define total disability, fix a limit as to the age of appli- 
cants for membership, and provide for the return of delin- 
quent members upou a basis more in their favor than exists 
under the present arrangement. 

The Association decided to make no change in regard to 
the claims for disability. The clause that provides for the 
suspension of members for non-payment of dues was sus- 
pended for a year, so as to give delinquents a chance to re- 
turn to the Association. 

It was decided to hold the next convention in Denver, 
Col., in October, 1885. 


General Time Convention. 
The General Time Convention met in Philadelphia, Oct. 9, 
with a full attendance. Mr. P. P.Wright occupied the chair 
and Mr. W. F. Allen was Secretary. 

The time schedules for the winter were adopted without 
material change. 

The Secretary reported that the proposed uniform code of 
train signals bad received the approval of a large number of 
roads, which had agreed to adopt the code on Nov. 16, when 
the fall changes of time will be made, and that other roads 
will adopt the code at a later period. 

Resolutions were passed looking to the adoption of a uni- 
form code of telegraph siguals and rules governing train 
movement. 

The convention voted to pay the Secretary. Mr. W. F. Al- 
len, the sum of $1,000 as some recognition of his services in 
securing the adupcion of the standard tim» system. 

A resolution was edupted, to be presented to the Interna- 
tional Prime Meridian Conference now assembled at Wash- 
ington, to the eff-ct that tbe time based on the present 75th, 
90ta, 105chn and 120th meridians was entirely satisfactory 
auda change would bs inexpedieut and unnecessary, in- 
volving much labor in readjusting it should a new prime 
meridian be adopted. 


Southern Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents. 

A called meeting of this Association was held in Louisville, 

Ky.. Oct. 9, President B. W. Wrenn presiding, with Mr. C. 

A. Taylor Secretary. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected, and it was de- 
cided to bold the spring meeting in Mobile. 

It was decided to adopt the schedule of tourist passenger 
rates in force last winter, the only change made being the 
limitation of Jacksonville tickets to 15 days, instead of 30 
as heretofore. 

A rate of one cent per mile for round-trip tickets to Wasb- 
ington on the occasion of the completion of the Washington 
Monument, Nov. 25, was allowed. Other business of minor 
importance was disposed of and the Association adjourned. 


New England Road-masters’ Associatiun. 


The annual meeting of this Association began at White 
River Junction, Vt., Oct. 8, with a large attendance of 
members. 

After an address by President Hyland several amend- 
ments were made to the by-laws and constitution, one of 
which provided for the admission to membership of road- 
masters for tbe British provinces. In the afternoon the 
enrolment of new members took place. The following- 
named officers were then elected for the ensuing year: 
President, C. A. Bean, Central Vermont : Vice-President, 
J. W. Shanks, New London Northern; Secretary, W. F. 
Ellis, Providence & Worcester; Treasurer, P. A. Eaton, 
Concord ; Executive Committee, J. K. Hatch, Connecticut 
River, J. S. Lane, New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
A. C. Stevens, Eastern. 

The election of officers was followed by discussions of the 
following questions: First, footguards, best form for the 
safety of employés at frogs, switches and guard rails ; 
second, the relation of a section of rails to car wheels as 
regards flangeway at frogs and switches ; third, frogs and 
switches ; fourth, joints. 

The evening session was devoted to the exhibition by 
manufacturers’ agents of new devices, including clawbars, 
angle joints, track-drills, track gauges, fish-plate, springs, 
nut-bolts, track-jacks; also, discussion relating to the best 
form and weight for rails, ete. 

On the second day it was resolved to hold the next annual 
meeting at Springfield, Mass., the second Wednesday in 
October, 1885, commencing at 2 p.m. on that day, and 
closing at nooa on the Friday following. A proposition to 
admit civil eugineers connected with the roads represented 
in the Association was tabled. The by-laws were amended, 
making the annual dues $2.50 in the future. 

The usual votes of thanks, ete., were passed, and at 2 

- p. m. the convention adjourned until October 1885, 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


American Society of Civil Engineers.—At the montbly 
meeting, Oct. 1, the following candidates were chosen mem- 
bers: Charles A. Marshall, Johnstown, Pa.; Burr K. Field, 
Philadelphia; Robert I, Sloan, New York. 





Brooks Locomotive Works.—Mr. R. J. Gross bas been 


appointed Traveling Agent in place of H. B. LaRue, re- 
signed. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.—At the conven- 
tion in San. Francisco last week Mr. E. S. Ingraham was re- 
elected First Grand Engineer, and Mr. J. R. Spragge, of 
Toronto, Ont., was chosen Second Grand Engineer. Mr. 
eae now enters upon his twelfth consecutive year in 

is office. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, Oct. 7, the following directors were elected: For 
three years, Franklin H. Storey, E. F. Leonard, and J. G. 
English; for one year, E. Morton, vice R. A Gambrill, re- 
signed. The officers were all re-elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. H. Stevens; Vice-President. George H. Ball; Secre- 
tary, A. S. Dunham; Treasurer, J. C. Calhoun. 


Cincinnati, Van Wert & Michigan.—The directors have 
cbosen officers for the eusuing year as follows : President, 
Grinnell Burt; Secretary, John Saver; Treasurer, Richard 
Smith; Assistant Treasurer, Wm. H. Pennell; General Man- 
ager, E. Garrison; Superintendent, D. R. Eonis; General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, E. M. R2ynolds. 


Evansville, Seymour & Bellefontaine.—The following 
officers were chosen at a meeting held in Seymour, Ind., 
Oct. 7: President, Robert Pattison ; Vice-President, J. N 
McBeth ; Secretary and Treasurer, A. W. Carpenter. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—At the annual meeting in 
Galveston, Tex., Oct. '7, the old directors were re-elected as 
follows: George Sealy, R. 8S. Wells, Walter S. Davis, H. 
Kempner, J»hn D. Rogers, H. Rosenberg, J. E. Wallis, Leo 
Blum, 8. Heidenheimer, Walter Gresham, W. L. Moody. 
The vacancies caused by the death of John Sealy and the 
resignation of Percy R Pyne were not tilled, thus reducing 
the membership of the board from 13 to 11. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Mr. Norman Paradis? has been 
appointed Master Mechanic, with office at Hannibal, Mo., in 
place of James H. Long, resigned. Mr. Paradise was re- 
cently on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road. Mr. 
Thomas Johnson, recently in the Aurora saops of that road, 
eee been appointed General Foreman of the Hannibal 
shops. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—At the annual 
meeting in Indianapolis, Oct. 9, the following directors (one- 
fourth of the board) were chosea forfour years: C. F. 
Leonard, Springfield, Ill.; E. R. Andrews, H. B. Hammond, 
S 8S. Sands, New York. The road is leased to the Indiana, 
Bloomington & Western Company. 


Joliet, Aurora & Northern.—The following officers have 
been elected for this companv: President, D, Newton, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Secretary, E, Wood, Plainfield, Ill.; Treas- 
urer, BH. H. Evans, Aurora, Illinois. 


Lake Erie & Western.—At the annual meeting in Bloom- 
ington, Il]., Oct. 8, the following directors (one-third of the 
board) were chosen for three years: Calvin 8. Brice, Lima, 
O.; Wm. N. Fliess, H. R. Lyman, Alexander M. White, 
New York. The only new director is Mr. Fliess, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Daniel P. Eels. 


Mexican Central —At a meeting of the board in Boston, 
Oct. 11, Isasc T. Burr resigned as President, and Levi C. 
Wade (late First Vice-President) was unanimously elected to 
the presidency. The organization of the company is now as 
tollows: Directors, Levi C. Wade, Isaac T. Burr, Benjamin 
P. Cheney, A. W. Nickerson, C. T. Paine, Thomas 
Nickerson, George B. Wilbur, A. B. Lawrie, Jacob 
Edwards, Warren Sawyer, William Rotch, Oliver Ames, 
Boston; Arthur Sewall, Bath, Me.; Levi Leiter, 
Chicago; Robert R. Symon, London; D. B. Robinson, Se- 
bastian Camacho, Enrique M. Rubio, Miguel Auz:, Mexico. 
Officers, Levi C. Wade, President; Robert R. Symon, Vice- 
President; S. W. Reynolds, Clerk and Treasurer; J. H. 
Goodspeed, Auditor; D. B. Robinson, General Manager. 
Finance Committee, B. P. Cheney, J. T. Burr, C. J. Paine, 
Warren Sawyer, Jacob Edwards. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—At the annual meeting in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 7, the following directors (one- 
third of the board) were re-elected for three years: J. D. 
Springer, Minneapolis; David Dows, H. R. Bishop, New 
York. The board re-elected the old officers, as follows: 
President, R. R. Cable; Vice-President, W. H. Truesdale; 
Secretary and Treasurer. Joseph Gaskell; Executive Com- 
mittee, R. R. Cable, H. H. Porter, W. D. Washburn and H. 
R. Bishop. 


Missouri Pacific.—Mr. J. F. McDougall has been ap- 
pointed Train-master of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Division, with office at Moberly, Mo., in place of W. H. 
Hartman, resigned. 

Mr. D. Hardy has been appointed Train-master of the 
Central Branch Division. Mr. W. H. Peters succeeds Mr. 
Hardy as Chief Train Dispatcher. 


New England Road-masters’ Association.—At the annual 
convention at White River Junction, Vt., Oct. 8, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
C. A. Bean, Central Vermont; Vice-President, J. W. Shanks, 
New London Northern; Secretary, W. F. Ellis, Providence 
& Worcester; Treasurer, P. A. Eaton, Concord; Executive 
Committee, J. K. Hatch, Connecticut River; J. S. Lane, 
_— York, New Haven & Hartford, and A. C. Stevens, 

astern. 


New York Lake Erie & Western.—Mr. Wm. Parsons, 
Jr., has been appointed Road-master of the Susquehanna 
Division, with beadquarters at Elmira, N. Y. He was 
=~ Road-master of the New York & Greenwood Lake 
road. 


Northern Pacific.—The new board has re-elected the old 
officers as follows: President, Robert Harris; Vice-President 
and General Manager, Thomas F. Oakes; Secretary, Samuel 
Wilkeson; Treasurer, R. Lenox Belknap. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—At the annual meeting in Cincin- 
nati, Oct. ¥, the following directors were chosen: F. W. 
Tracy, James Sloan, Jr., E. Higgins, Jr. This was the 
Baltimore & Ohio ticket. The opposition applied at once 
for a writ of quo warranto, on the ground that the election 
was decided by the votes of the Springfield Division bond- 
holders, who, they claimed, were not entitled to vote. 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville.—Mr. C. E. Keyes bas been 
appointed Road-master of the Pekin & Mattoon Division in 
place of J. E. Miller, resigned. 


Profile & Franconia Notch.—At the annual meeting in 
Concord, Oct. 8, the following directors were chosen: 
Walter Aiken, Franklin, N. H. ; Edward Spaulding, Nash- 
ua, N. H.; Samuel N. Bell, Manchester, N. H.; John H. 
George, John A. White, Concord, N. H.; Isaae S. Craft, 
Emmons Raymond, J. Thomas Vose, Boston. Tbe board 
—— Emmons Raymond President ; Samuel N. Bell, 

erk. j 


Railroad Conductors’ Life, Insurance Association.—At 
the annual meeting in Torontg, Ont., Oct. 11, the following 





officers were elected: President, E. Worrell, Pittsburgh , 
Cincinnati & St. Louis; Vice-Presidents, Samuel _Defries, 
John W. Oliver; Grand Secretary and Treasurer, H. P. Fel- 
trow; Executive Committee members, J. O. Beecher, three 
years, and Wm. Sense, one year; Orator, Eugene McKenna. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Mr. A. T. Mann, Jr., has 
been appointed Purchasing Agent in place of Mr. A. G. 
Thompson, resigned. 


St. Louis, Topeka & Northwestern.—This company has 
been organized with the following directors: Jobn T. 
Francis, M. T. Sullivan, J. G. Stonaker, Topeka, Kan. ; 
Joel Moody, Mound City. Kan.; F. Eggers, Appleton, Mo. ; 
Chester Bullock, New York. The board elected Jobn T. 
Francis President; M. T. Sullivan Secretary; F. Eggers 
Treasurer. 


Southern Assovriation of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents.—At the meeting held in Louisville, Ky., Oct. 9, the 
following officers were chosen: President, J. L. Taylor, 
Savannah, Florida & Western; Vice-President, T. M. Emer- 
son, Atlantic Coast Line; Secretary, C. A. Taylor, Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 


Southern Central,—Mr. E. B. Burnham has been appointed 
General Car Agent of this Company, taking effect Oct. 1. 
All communications pertaining to cars and reports of car 
service, should be sent to him at Auburn, New York. 


Texas & St. Louis.—Mr. W. N. Marshall is appointed 
Assistant to the General Superintendent, with headquarters 
at Pine Bluff, Ark. He was recently on the Louisville, 
New Albany & Chicago road, and is President of the Train 
Dispatchers’ Association. 


Western d& Atlantic.—The appointment of Mr. Lamar 
(noted last week) to succeed the late Mr. Flynn is as Master 
Mechanic only. Mr. Wm. Kinyon, for 10 years past Fore- 
man of the car shops in Atlanta, has been appointed Master 
Car-Builder of the road. 


Western Maryland.—At the annual meeting in Baltimore, 
Oct. 15, the following directors were chosen : Joshua Biggs, 
George W. Harris, C. W. Humrichhouse, J. K. Longwell, 
Edward Worthington. The other eight directors are ap 
pointed by the city of Baltimore. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. W. H. Hartman bas resigned his position as Train- 
master of the Missouri, Kausas & Texas road. 





—Mr. A. G. Thompson has resigned his position as Pur- 
chasing Agent of the St. Louis & Sau Francisco road. 


—Mr. James H. Long has resigned his position as Master 
Mechanic of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. 


—Mr. F. Tufts has resigned his position as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Central Branch Division of the Mis 
souri Pacific road. 


—Mr. Isaac T. Burr has resigned his position as President 


| of the Mexican Central Co. He has held the office for a short 


time only, succeeding Mr. Thomas Nickerson in July last, 


—Mr. Payson Tucker, General Manager of the Eastern 
and the Maine Central roads, sailed from Boston Oct. 11, 
on a short trip to Europe for rest and for the benefit of his 
health. 


—Gen. Samuel Thomas announces that he will withdraw 
from the presidency of the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia Co. at the annual meeting next month. This will 
not, however, involve any change in the control or man- 
agement of the road. 


—Mr. Robert Neilson has declined the position of Vice- 
President of the Philadelphia & Reading Co., which was re- 
cently offered to him. It is stated that Mr. Neilson asked 
for certain guarantees which the company was not able to 
give, and that he accordingly preferred to retain his pres- 
ent position on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


—Hon. Jobn P. King is living in retirement in Augusta, 
Ga., and is still well and active, ia spite of his advanced age. 
Mr. King was United States Senator from Georgia so long 
ago that men of the present day forget that he ever held 
political office ; but he is chiefly known as having been for 
more than a generation President of the Georgia Railroad 
& Banking Co. He held that office so long that when Gen. 
Alexander was at last chosen in his place, it must have seemed 
to many of the old holders of stock as if the company 
itself must pass away. Mr. King was always strongly op- 
posed to the consolidation of lines and the ownership of ex- 
tensive systems by one company, holding that the true rail- 
road policy was the building of lines of moderate length, to 
be owned and operated by distinct companies. His policy 
has not prevailed, however, and the road of which he was 
the manager so many years has itself become by lease part 
of the system of two greater companies. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


The Colorado and Utah Pools. 


A dispatch from Chicago, Oct. 12, says: ‘Telegrams were 
received in this city yesterday from the presidents of ali the 
roads interes%ed in ratifying the formation of the Colorado 
and Utah pools as outlined at a recent meeting in this city. 
This makes certain the maintenance of rates, at least until 
Jan, 1, 1885. The telegrams provided that the percentages 
should be determined by the arbitration of J. F. Tucker, 
and that his decision should be final.” 


Chicago & Pacific Coast Fast Freight Line. 


This line has been organized by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe as a fast 
treight line with daily through trains from Chicago to San 
Francisco, carrying freight for all points in California, New 
Mexico and Arizona, on or reached by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific roads. 

The trains will be composed of new cars, built expressly 
for the trade, and equipped with the Westinghouse automa- 
tic air-brakes. It is expected that the trains will run through 
from Chicago to San Francisco in nine days, The first train 
left Chicago Oct. 18. A connecting train runs from St. 
Louis over the Chicago & Alton. 


Passenger Rates to Missouri River Points. 
The cutting of rates from Chicago to Missouri River points 
continues, and the competition is so sharo that on Oct. 14 
tickets were sold from Chicago to Kansus City for $1, and to 
Council Bluffs for $1.10. The tickets are sold nominally at 
full rates, but passengers receive on arrival a rebate, which 
brings the price down to the figures named. 

Rates from Chicago to St. Louis are not openly cut, but 
tickets have been sold at the brokers’ offices as low as $2, 
and the cutting is all done in this way. _ 

No steps have as yet been taken to bring about a settle- 
ment of these troubles or a restoration of rates, 
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Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 


Nine months ending Sept. 30: 





1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Bur., C. R. &N.. $1,952, 462 $1,969,724 D. $17,262 0.9 
Boston, Hoosac 

Tun &W...... 8,1 248,837 I. 79,359 319 
Central Pacific .. 16,678,164 18,275, 232 D. 1,597,068 8.7 
Ches. & io.... 2,689, 27879284 D. 189,290 6.6 
Ches., 0. & 8. W. 958,977 915,178 L 43,799 4.8 
Chi. & W. Mich 1,136, 1,168,1 D 31,329 2.7 
Cin., W. & Balt .. 1,288,278 1,420,082 D. 131,804 9.3 
Cleve., Ak. & C. 361, 399, D 38,439 9.6 
Eliz., Lex. & B. 8. 557,5 538,8: 1 18, 3.5 
Ev. & T. Haute.. 567,003 546,930 1. 20.073 3.6 
Flint & Pere M.. 1,733,773 1,860,844 D. 127,071 6.8 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 704,155 649,027 IL 55,128 8.5 
Ft. Worth & D.. 355,214 581 L 86,631 32.2 
Grand Trunk. . 12,460,218 13,944,471 D. 1,484.253 10.6 
G. B.,W. & St, P.. 238,750 280,552 D 41,802 149 
Houston, E. & W. 

WE commons) os 194,486 228,909 D 34,423 15.0 
Ill. Central......; 7,209,751 7,714, 4 D. 505,232 6.5 

Iowa lines..... 1,203,538 3 453,58: D. 250,045 17.2 
Kentucky Noag % 667, "619, er I 47,457 4% 
Kansas City, Fi 

Scott & Gulf. 1,734,637 1,377,982 I 356,656 26.0 
Kan. City, Spr. & 

Mem «00 sivees a Pe ie cry Pe wean 
Marqg., H. & O.. 706,215 691,729 L. 14,486 2.1 
Mexican Central. 2.092.511 1,408,528 I. 683,983 48.5 
Mobile & Ohio... 1,403,669 1,440,096 D. 36,427 25 
Ohio Southern. .. 330,343 259,028 I. 7 71315 27.5 
St. L., A.& T. H.: 

Main Line... 967,383 1,074,891 D. 107,508 10.0 

Belleville Line. 543,24y 601,352 D. 58,103 9.7 
St. L., Ft. Seott & 

Wichita........ 353,951 172,651 I. 181,300 1048 
Wisconsin Cent.. 1,040,898 1,036,013 I 10,885 22 

Eight ys ending Aug. 31: 

Bur., C. R. & No. ten 91,303 $1,709,368 D. $18,065 1.1 

Net ptm 55,448 457,091 D. 1,643 0.3 
Ches. & Ohio. . 2.380.331 2,513,813 D. 133,482 5.3 

Net earnings. . it 707.773 824,145 D. 116,372 14.1 
Ches., O. & 8. W. — 784,241 I. 58,272 74 

Net earnings... 165,055 147,296 I. 17,759 §=12.1 
Des M. & Ft. D.. 214, 121 198,428 I. 15,693 7.9 

Net earnings... 53,118 42,869 I. 12,249 §=-28.7 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 480,980 455,893 I. 25,087 5.5 

Net earnings... 147,805 129,520 I. 18.285 14.1 
Ft. Worth & D.. 317, 212 226,192 I. 91,020 403 

Net earnings... 137,83 eS eee ies 
Kentucky Cent.. 577,21 528,725 I. 48,538 9.2 

Net earnings. . 199,081 220:380 D. 21,2 9.7 
- Rock & Ft. S.. 3,902 312,388 D. 5,480 1.7 

R., M. R. & T. 201 0S8 234,588 D. 33,530 14. 
ey & Nash.. 8 et 662 8,751,286 D. 17,6 24 0.2 

__ Net earnings.. 3, 172/696 3,437,439 D. 264,743 ES 

v.Y., L. Erie & W. 13,117,365 14,859,875 D. 1,742,510 11.7 

Net earnings... 2,617,893 4,477,979 D. 1,860,086 41.5 
Northern Pacific. 8,040,626 5,424,908 I. 2,615.71 41.8 

Net earnings... 3,261,458 1,376,241 I. 1,885,237 137.0 
Rome, W.& Og.. 1 073, 208 1,049,653 1. 23,55: 2.2 
Tol., Ann Arbor 

PA Pee 144,904 122,849 IL. 22,055 18.0 
Utah Central.. 657,620 753,104 D. 95,484 12.7 

Net earnings. . 280,173 381,155 D. 100; 982 27.2 

Month of August : 

Bur.,C. R. & N. $216,590 $2 32,521 D. $15,931 6.8 

Net earnings. . 55,627 rf 3,636 D. 17,009 23.3 
Ches. & Ohio.. 348,187 381,746 D. 33,559 8.8 

Net earnings. 41.96? 160,747 D. 18,785 117 
Ches., 0. &S 122,868 124,519 D. 1,65L 1.3 

Net’ earnings.. 45,741 39,837 D. 5,904 14.8 
Des M. & Ft 34,452 36,796 D. 2,243 6.3 

Net earnings... 13,056 18,219 D. 5,163 28.6 
Ehiz., Lex. & B.S. 83,172 75,831 I. 7,341 9.7 

Net earnings. . 40.087 40,265 D. 178 =—(0.4 
Ft. Worth & D 37,212 31,269 I. 5,943 19.2 

Net earnings. 19,390 7,897 I 11,493 145.5 
Kentucky Cent... 104,501 102.165 I. 2,336 2.3 

Net earnings... 53.0 56,731 1D. 3,683 6.4 
L. Rock & Ft. S.. 37,138 37,927 D. 789 a | 
L. R., M. R. & T.. 24,705 24,172 I. 535 2.2 
Louis. & Nash... 1,117,313 1,251,127 D. 133,814 10.7 

Net earnings... 482,982 534,984 D, 52,002 9.6 
N.Y..L. Erie& W. 1.861,214 2,580,956 D. 719,742 28.0 

Net earnings. .. 640,176 1,100,065 D. 459,889 1.8 
No. Pacific.. .... 1,032,602 1,043,624 D. 11,022 1.1 

Net ae -- BS 423,52 391,354 I. 32,185 8.3 
Oregon & Cal . 80.280 81,057 D. V% 0.9 

Net earnings. . 8,464 18,592 D. 10,128 54.5 
Rome, W. & Og.. 176,353 171,406 I. 4,947 2.9 
Tol., Ann Arbor 

& @. FATavn. 22,895 20.263 I. 2,632 12.9 
Utah Central.,... 93,980 93,586 I. 3 0.4 

Net earnings. . 51,963 47,087 I. 4,876 104 

Month fs tember : : 

Bur., C. R. & . $261,159 $260,357 I. $802 0.3 
Boston, Medene 

Ti Ow se: 46,737 34,794 I 11,943 34.1 
Central Pacific... 2.268.000 2,426,348 D. 158,348 6.5 
Ches. & Ohio.... 306.365 365.471 D. 59,106 16.2 
Ches., O. & 8. W. 116,464 130,927 D. 14,473 = 11.0 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 119,825 142,016 D. 22,191 15.6 
Cin., W. & Balt. 184,016 215,092 D. 31076 14.5 
o ‘leve., Ak. & Col. 46,58 ,109 D. 7,522 13.9 

Lex. & B.§.. 76,307 82.935 D. 6 628 8.0 
ev. & T. Haute. . 6,774 67,054 [. 9,720 14.5 
Flint & Pere M.. 172,558 204,863 D. 32,305 15.7 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. 69,737 74.758 D. 14,021 18.7 
Ft. W. & Denver. 38, 42.389 D. 4.389 10.4 
Grand Trunk.... 1,480,934 1,663,345 D. 182,411 10.9 
G. B., W. & St. P. 25,112 33,027 D. 7,915 24.0 
Houston, E. & W. 

Pee eee 20,932 28,968 D. 8,036 27.7 
Iilinois Central. . 887.982 1,045, D. 157,920 15.1 

lowa lines...... 160,861 201,907 D. 41,016 20.3 
Kentucky Cent... 160,598 91,155 1. 9.443 10.4 
Kansas City, Ft. 

Scott & Gulf... 206,750 195,021 I 11,729 6.0 
Kan. City, Spr. & 

| RA 93,236 Att al i A os 
Marg., H. & Ont. 102,531 128,804 D. 26.273 20.3 
Mexican Cent.... 249.954 153,748 IL. 96,206 62.5 
Mobile & Ohio... 158,585 185,902 D. 27.317 «14.5 
Ohio Southera... 46,384 38,667 I. 7,617 19.8 
st. L., A. & T. HL: ‘ 

Main Line. .. 116,429 141,793 D. 25,364 18.0 

Bellev.lle Line. 62,029 80,732 D. 18,703 23.1 
St. L., Ft.8.& W. 46,404 32.340 I. 14,064 43.7 
Wis. Central.. .. 12, 119,679 D. 6,995 5.8 

First week in —: 2 
Canadian Pac.. 65,000 $131,000 I. $34,000 26.0 
Chi. & Alton .. 223/853 225.402 D. 1,549 0.7 
Chi. & East. Ill. 40,656 28,738 I. 11,918 41.1 
Chi , Mil. & 8t. P: 555,0.0 539,428 1. 15,572 2.9 
Chi. & Nor’west.. 533,400 7,800 D. 74,400 12.2 
C., st. P.,.M. & O. 131,900 133,800 D. 1,900 1.4 
Det., Lan. & No.. 26,126 33.247 D. FAQ «21.5 
Louisv. & Nash.. 277,905 325,870 D. 965 14.7 
Mil., L. S. & W.. 21,450 21,140 I. 310 1.5 
Mil. & Northern... 11,165 ,340 LT. 825 8.0 
North. Pacific. ... 774 376,400 D. 71,626 14.8 
Roch. & Pitts.... 24,809 17,020 L. 7,789 45.8 
St.L. & San Fran. 105,300 80,500 I 24,800 30.8 


Weekly reports of earnings are usually estimated in part, 
and are subject to correction by later statements. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 
The arbitrators (Messrs. John Screven, Thomas H. Carter 
and E. K. Sibley) bave made their award in the case of 
cotton divisions at Montgomery, Ala. The case was heard 
in St. Louis, Oct, 6, and the vision is as follows: Louis- 
ville & Nashville, 42 per cent.; Western, of Alabama, and 
the Montgomery & Eufaula, 86 ; East Tennessee, Virginia 





& Georgia, 22 per cent. This award takes effect from Sept. 
1, in accordance with the resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

In the matter of cotton divisions at Selma, Col. G. Jordan, 
who was specially chosen as arbitrator in the case, makes 
the following award: Montgomery & Eufaula and the 
Western, of Alabama, 20 per cent.; Louisville & Nashville, 
12; Cincinnati, Selma & Mobile, 21; East Tennessee, 
Virginia & Georgia (via Calera), 94¢: East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia & Georgia, 37!¢ per cent. It is recommended that 
this division take effect from Oct. 15. 

Grain Movement. 


#or the week ending Oct. 4, receipts aud shipments o 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past nine years : 





North- -—Northwestern shipments .-— 
western eo, Atlantic. 
Year receipts. Total. By rail. By rail. receipts. 
1876.....6,164,195 4,366,720 1,845,991 421 BF 
ROT E iia 5,619,469 5,386,512 1,030,797 19.1 
7 5,698,266 5,089,892 1,245,545 24.5 
7,671,299 6 841,969 1,817,672 26.6 
1880..... 9, 214, 9: 24 6,693,430 1,772,487 26.5 
. 3,249,565 1,995.000 61.4 
4.345,960 1,516,359 34.9 ¢ 049, 039 
5,570,213 2.371.985 42.6 4,7 57,555 
5,944,810 2,509,476 42.2 4,369,243 





Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the week 
this year were 670,000 bushels more than in the correspond- 
ing week of last vear, and larger than in any other year ex- 
cept 1880. They were also 427,000 bushels more than in 
the previous week of this year and the largest of the year. 
They were exceeded last year in each of the four weeks from 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 28. The increase over the previous week 
was at Chicago and Detroit, and at Chicago was wholly 
corn, this week having two days of the September corn 
corner. More than 90 per cent. of the corn receipts of the 
week were at Chicago, which had 84 per cent. the week be- 
fore (when the high prices of the corner were drawing corn), 
80}¢ in the week to Sept. 20, 773¢ in the week to Sept. 13, 
and 77% 4 in the week to Sept. 6. 

The shipments of these = tT for the week were 374,600 
bushels more than in the corresponding week of last, and 
more than in any other week since 1880, but less than in 
1880 and 1879. They were 774,000 bushels more than the 
week before, and with the two exceptions were the largest 
of the year. The rai] shipments were larger than in any 
previous year, but very little more than the week before 
this year. The shipments in both weeks were probably 
nearly all made at much less than the regular rates. The 
shipments down the Mississippi were only 12,250 bushels. 

The receipts of the Atlantic ports for the week were 
388,000 bushels Jess than last year, 320,000 more than 
1882, but less than in any other year since 1876. They 
were 315,000 bushels less than io the previous week of this 

ear. 
‘ Exports from Atlantic ports for this week to Oct. 4 have 
een : 


1880. 1881. 1882, 1883. 1884. 
Flour, bbls. 131,592 97,150 167.994 148,366 133,363 
Grain, bu.. 5,138,153 2,272,109 3,347,677 2,718,868 1,613,145 


Thus the exports were much less this year than in any 
other of the four. 

San Francisco exports for the three months of the Cali- 
fornia crop year from July 1 to Sept. 30 were as follows, 
flour in barrels and wheat in bushels, flour being reduced to 
wheat in the totals: 





1884. 1883. Inc, or Dee. P.c 

Ibo cs eens 263,358 264,181 D. 823 03 
LER TSS 5,581,642 5,470,455 I. 111,187 20 
Total, bushels. . 6,898, 432 6,7 91,360 I. 10 107,072 1.6 


Exports of California barley by sea for the three months 
of the crop year to Sept. 30 were 178,070 centals, as _com- 
pared with 65,649 centals for the corr esponding period last 
year, showing an increase of 112,421 centals, or 171.2 per 
cent. 

Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Oct. 4 are reported as 
follows : 


1884. 1883. Ine. orDec. P.c. 
oo eee 70,478 701,524 D. 631,046 $9.9 
Eastern bituminous...... 203,085 197,492 I. 5,593 2.8 
Ra SE ee ae 42,238 59,792 D. 17,544 29.2 


The week was one of complete stoppage for the anthracite 
companies. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which does not join in the agree- 
ment. It is reported that mining is to be stopped for one 
week in November and two weeks in December. 

Cumberland shipments continue large, while the Clear- 
field tonnage for the week was the largest ever shipped from 
that district in one week. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
week ending Oct. 4 was: 


for the 











Coal. Coke. Total. 

MN OE BORG. 66 cc0-b.c0cccesccccee SEED 38,174 194,005 
From other lines ...... ......... 58,191 4,064 62,255 
th TARR APDD st 214.022 42,238 256,260 


The total tonnage this year to Oct. 4 was 10,002,945 tons, 
against 9,141,755 tons to the corresponding date last year, 
an increase of 861,190 tons, or 9.4 per cent. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Oct. 11 
were 72,854 tons; the total shipments this year to Oct. 11 
were 2,213,526 tons, against 1,918,771 tons to the corre- 
sponding date last year, an increase of 294,755 tons, or 15.4 
per cent. 

Cotton. 
Cotton movement for the week ending Oct. 10 is reported as 
follows, in bales: 


Interior markets: 1884. 1883. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 
MIE Fs coc necciscceccceceva 109,849 143,291 D. 33,451 23.4 
sShipments........... .. 91.229 115,912 D. 24,683 21.3 
Stock, Oct. 10. .. . 68,108 164,915 D. 96,807 58.7 

Seaports; 

Receipts. .......062 seesses.. 203,913 228,897 > 23,584 10. 3 
Oe  BECCEPRECEEE seen. 115.138 74,083 41,055 55.6 
ie” Fe 361.194 515,238 D: 154,044 30.5 5 

The total movement from plantations for the cotton year 
(from Sept. 1) to Oct. 10 is estimated at 722,243 bales ; the 
decrease, as compared with last year, is 156, 616 bales, the 


decrease, as compared with 1882, is 85,6U3 bales, and with 


1881, 275,432 bales. 
New York & Brooklyn Bridge. 


The receipts of the New York & Brooklyn Bridge for the 
month of September were as follows : 


Number. Amount. 

I so. case spnesivuns. ssnhiaabr ans 341,000 $3,410 
Ss «nbn n Shad, ashes rkbecnceadns 710,220 35,511 
Cs Tee Sa cle es cuaness waste) « eaween 96,352 6,022 
NEE «3.53 leag’ “nxaddsere¥s Se dh 0Vd dee sd sha venwe 14 
NS G8ee cindy dae acteeeds Kava aks faczecs $44, 95 7 


‘The total number of passengers passing over the bridge 
was thus 1,051,220 during the month, exclusive of those 
carried over by teams, The expenses for the month were: 

oot promenade, $8,933; carriageway, $3,218; railroad, 
a0, 612; total, $33, 768. ‘The average pumber of ' passengers 


Nearly all the shipments reported were for the | 
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daily was 11,367 on foot and 23,674 in the cars, a total of 
35,041. 


Lake and Canal Rates in September. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of Oct. 13 says: ‘*‘The 


following are the average rates by lake from Chicago to 
Buffalo on wheat and corn, and the average on the same 
cereals from Buffalo to New York by canal for September 
in the years named : 


—-—(Canal—-—. ——— Lake--——-. 

Wheat. Corn. Wheat. Corn. 

Cents. Cents. — Cents 
3.2 1.9 s 4.2 
4.5 4.2 63 5. 
2.4 2.2 5.8 5.2 
3.2 2.9 4.8 4.3 
4.4 3.9 5.9 5.3 
5.3 4.8 8.1 7.4 
4.4 4.1 8.0 7. 
4.0 3.4 7.7 6.7 
2.6 22 6.2 5.6 
2.4 2.2 .0 6.5 
3.5 3.2 9.5 8.5 





The prostration in freights continues without material 
change. The dullness is not due so much to light grain 
shipments as to stagnation in the ore and coarse-freight 
trades. Tonnage that should be engaged elsewhere i is forced 
into grain-carrying, causing excess of tonnage.’ 


California Through Freights. 


Shipments of through freight eastward from California 
points by rail in July were as follows : 














1884 1883- 
Tons. Per ct. Tens. Per ct. 
Central Pacific. .... 10,714 89.8 8,649 64.0 
Southern Pacific....... 1,214 10.2 4,870 36.0 
| 11,928 100.0 13,519 100.0 


A notable feature of the month was tbe unusually small 
tonnage over the Southern Pacific. Of the total shipments 
this year 8,268 tons were from San Francisco and 3,660 
tons were from interior points. Leading items of freight 
were 2,659 tons sugar, 1,419 tons tea, 1,176 tons wool and 
482 tons wine. 


West-bound Passenger Business. 
The withdrawal of the Baltimore & Ohio from the trunk 
lines passenger pool is noted elsewhere. 

A meeting of the trunk line passenger agents was held in 
New York, Oct. 14, at which the question of the disposition to 
be made of the Baltimore & Ohio’s share of the immigrant 
business was discussed. That company had 6\ per cent. of 
this business from New York under the agreement. It was 
finally decided to have a new division made by arbitration 
the companies to submit their statements by Nov. 1. 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Condemning Lands—Damages for Trespass. 


In the case of Swinney against the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Co., the Indiana Supreme Court holds as 
follows: 

The facts in this case were that the railroad company 
undertook to condemn certain lands, and had appraisers 
appointed and paid into court the amount found by them. 
Exceptions were taken to the finding of the appraisers and a 
judgment rendered for a greater sum. From this an appeal 
was taken to the Supreme Court. When the cause was 
remanded to the court below the railroad company, over 
objections, dismissed its proceedings to condemn. During 
this time the company had used large quantities of sand and 
gravel from the land, and this action is for trespass and 
damages, and damages for the conversion of the sand and 
gravel. When causes of action belong to the same class and 
are between the same parties, and also inure to the benefit 
of the plaintiff in the same right, they may be joined. 
Damages occurring to the owner of real estate for a tres- 
pass committed in his life time, constitute a chose in action 
in the hands of bis executor or administrator. Where it was 
averred ina complaint that the land was devised to the 
plaintiff to be used and disposed of by him for certain spe- 
cific purposes, such devise gives the executor the right 
to sue for damages to the land, so long as be remain 
executor under the will, unless sooner disposed of 
by him. The provision of the statute, sec. 397, allowing a 
railroad company to take possession of land where there has 
been a preliminary assessment of damages, amounts toa 
license for it to enter and continue in possession of the Jand 
pending the litigation. This license is granted on the con- 
dition that the railroad will proceed in good faith, and 
without unnecessary delay to have the amount which it 
would be required to pay for the land ascertained and 
finally established, and that it would within a reasonable 
time thereafter pay to the owner the amount thus finally 
established. Like all licenses this license may be revoked by 
abuse where the company had a preliminary assessment of 
damages, entered on the land and used the same while the 
litigation was pending and after having used the land dis- 
misses its proceedings to have a determination of the amount 
of damages—such action constitutes an abuse of the statu- 
tory license and makes the company a trespasser ab initio. 
When a railroad company has taken possession of land under 
a preliminary proceeding for the assessment of damages 
and dismisses its action, in an action against it, for trespass 
and damages committed while it held the land during the 
pendency ‘of the litigation, it will not be permitted to plead 
the statute of limitation as against such time as it held the 
land by virtue of the pending litigation. In such an action 
as this the amount of interest or its equivalent may be added 
to the damages. 








Damages for Personal Injury. 


In the case of Senn against the Central Railroad & Bank- 
ing Co., the Georgia Supreme Court holds as follows, revers- 
ing the ‘decision of the lower court against the company : 

In an action for damages, brought by a passenger 
against a railroad company, for injuries which plaintiff sus- 
tained by thecar on whichshe wasa passenger running off 
the track, which was alleged to have been caused by the 
carelessness and negligence of the company inthe construc- 
tion of its track and the running of its cars, the plaintiff, 
being introduced as a witness in her own behalf, should not 
be allowed to state how much, in her opinion, was her loss 
by herinability to labor. The witness cannot give an opin- 
ion as to the amount of the damages, but must state facta, 
and let the jury say from the facts what is the amount of 
the damages. 

2. Upon the trial of such a case, any witness may give an 
opinion as to what caused the train to run off the track, pro- 
vided the witness states the reasons upon which the opinion 
is predicated. One who is an expert may give an opinion 
without stating his reasons. 

3. It is a general rule that wherever an expert can give 
an opinion without the reasons upon which it is based, any 
otber witness, who knows facts upon which he can form an 
opinion, may state his opinion by giving the facts upon 
which he bases his opinion. 

4. In an action against a railroad company for damages 





to the plaintiff, caused by the car upon which she was a pas- 
senger rupning off the track, and where damages are 


£ 
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claimed both for physical pain and suffering from wounds | thence northward through Boaz, in Richland County; 


received by her, and also on account of loss of business and 
inability to labor, it is error for the court to charge the jury 
in the following language, without any qualification: ‘* In 
some torts the entire injury is to the peace, happiness and 
feelings of the plaintiff. Tn such cases no measure of dam- 
ages can be prescribed, except the enlightened conscience of 
impartial jurors.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alabama Railroad Projects.—The following notices 
of organization have recently been filed in Alabama: 

Anniston & Cincinnati, proposed line from Anniston to 
Gadsden and Attalla. Incorporators, R. B. Kyle, J. E. 
Line, J. D. McKenzie and others, of Gadsden, Ala., and 
John H. Meyers, of Louisville, Ky. 

Anniston & Northern, line from Anniston to Attalla. In- 
corporators, J. £. Taylor, Anniston, Ala.; Wm. S. Larned, 
Cocunate Ala.; J. L. Rowland and John H. Meyers, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Black Creek Short Line, to build around Birmingham, 
connecting with the Alabama Great Southern and the 
Georgia Pacific roads. Ineorporators, C. B. Ashe, J. G. 
Morrow, J. E. Webb and others, of Birmingham. 

Sheffield & Nashville, from Sheffield to the Tennessee line. 
Incorporators, W. S. Jordan, Sheffield; A. J. Moses, C. H. 
Halsey, Huntsville; C. C. Harris, Decatur; H.C. Moses, J. 
B. Sherrard, Ignatius Pollok and others, Montgomery; C. 
B. Woodson and others, Atlanta, Ga ; Eugene C. Gordon, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

Sheffield & Seaboard, from Sheffield, Ala., to Tuscaloosa, 
or to the Georgia Paci ic in Walker County, or to the Missis- 
sippi line between Columbus and Aberdeen, with branches. 
Incorporators same as those of the Sheffield & Northern. 





Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania.—On Oct. 
10 counsel for the Baltimore & Ohio applied for and ob- 
tained a temporary injunction restraining the Philadelpbia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Co. from refusing to haul its 
through passenger trains. The case was set for hear- 
ing on Oct. 17. 

Accordingly the Baltimore & Ohio trains continue to run 
through, no attempt having been made to stopthem. The 
sale of through tickets by these trains has, however, been 
stopped in the Pennsylvania offices. 

Acting President Garrett has sent a formal protest against 
the abrogation of the contract under which the through 
trains have beenrun. On Oct. 10 he also sent the following 
letter to Commissioner Fink : 

‘* This company is in receipt of a notice from the President 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad Co., 
covering a resolution passed by the board of directors of that 
company on Oct. 3, 1883, a copy of which is herewith in- 
closed. This action is directed, of course, by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., which owns a controlling interest in the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, as is evi- 
denced by the circular of the General Passenger Agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., a copy of which is also inclosed. 
While we regard the proposed action as arbitrary and 
in violation of the existing agreement between the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. and propose to hold both the Philadelphia Wil- 
mington & Baltimore and Pennsylvania Railroad com- 
panies to their strict legal responsibilities, nevertheless, 
recognizing the fact that pending the establishment of our 
rights, an attempt to force passengers over the line between 
Baltimore and New York would result in great incon- 
venience to the public, this <a is compelled to with- 
draw from New York and Philadelphia passenger business 
on and after Oct. 12, 1884, the date fixed by the notice. 

“Tt would now be unremunerative to do this business un- 
der the onerous terms and conditions attempted to be im- 
posed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. This necessitates 
the withdrawal of this company from all passeuger pools, as 
they cannot be maiutained without participation in the 
New York and Philadelphia traffic. Notice is therefore 
hereby given of such withdrawal on and after Oct. 12 
next. 

‘This company strongly deprecates the necessity for the 
action, and in withdrawing desires to reiterate the position 
which it has always taken and adhered to strictly—that the 
greatest safety for the railway properties of the country is 
to be found in the foundation and strict maintenance of the 
pool, both passenger and freight, on a basis fair alike to the 
public and the railways. Irrespective of what the result of 
the present ill-considered and unwarranted action of the 
Pennsylvania road may be, this company will continue to 
pursue the same conservative policy that it has in the past 
and will be ready at any time, whenever the interest of all 
parties concerned can be conserved thereby, to form and 
maintain equitable pools for the protection of all the inter- 
ests involved, with high penalties for violation of their pro- 
visions.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio offices in New York have ceased to 
sell through Western tickets via Baltimore. They now sell 
tickets to Chicago by way of the West Shore, the Grand 
Trunk and the Wabash, their own line being used only from 
Auburn Junction to Chicago. 

Statements have been made by officers of both companies, 
but they do not contain anything especially new. 


Catonsville Short Line.—The rails are reported Jaid 
on this road and the ballasting and finishing work are now 
in progress. It is expected that it will be opened for travel 
about Nov. 1. The road extends from St. Agnes Station, 
51¢ miles from Baltimore on the Baltimore & Potomac road, 
westward to the village of Catonsville, a distance of 6 
miles. It will be operated as a branch of the Baltimore & 
Potomac road. 


Central lowa.—Tbhe Boston Herald of Oct. 11 says: 
‘*The New York report that the payment of this company’s 
coupons had been enjoined at the instigation of Messrs. 
Chase & Higginson was false. The coupons for October 
and July are not yet paid, nor were those for January paid 
by the company. Mr. Sage has a lot of them, which he 
bought, but they are alive and a debt of the company.” 


Charleston, Marion & Rutherford.—This project, 
which is the outcome of some local agitation in the Caro- 
linas, is for the building of a railroad from Charleston, 
S. C., by way of;Gaffney City, Rutberfordton, N. C., Marion 
and Cranberry, 'to a connection with the East Tennesse, 
Virginia & Georgia road near Elizabethtown, Tenn. The 
distance is about 325 miles, through a country much of 
which is already occupied by railroads. 


Chicago, Freeport & St. Paul,—A dispatch from 
Galena, IIL, says: ‘‘ Considerable interest is felt here in the 
movements of the Chicago, Freeport & St. Paul Railroad 
Co., which has just completed aninland survey on the east 
side of the Mississippi, abandoning the proposed route along 
the river bank on account of the numerous advantages of- 
fered by the former over the latter. The interior line runs 
from Chicago to Freeport in almost an air line, thence north- 
ward up the valley of the Pecatonica River, crossing the 
Wisconsin River near Lime Rock; thence along the-north 
bank of the Wisconsin to Mill Creek, in Richland County; 


Sparta, in Monroe County; Melrose, in Jackson County; 
Whitehall, in Trempealeau County; Durand, in Pepin 
County, and River Falls, in Pierce County, toa point on 
Lake St. Croix, in the town of Troy, in St. Croix County; 
thence in a direct line to St. Paul and Minneapolis.” 


Cincinnati, Van Wert & Michigan.—It is stated 
that the funds have been secured for the extension of this 
road from Cecil, O., northward, and from Greenville south- 
ward, and that its agents are now securing the right of way 
for 55 miles of new road. The older part of the road is now. 
being put in good condition. 


Columbus & Rome.—tTrack on this road is now laid to 
Stinson, Ga., 4 miles north by east of the late terminus at 
Sulphur Springs, and 42 miles from Columbus. Tracklay- 
ing is progressing steadily towards Greenville, 8 miles from 
Stinson, to which point the grading is nearly finished. 


Danville, Olney & Ohio River.—This road is now, for 
the first time, earning a surplus over its operating expenses. 
The Receiver has been able to do something towards putting 
the road into good condition, and will soon, it is said, be in 
a position to make some payments on the old debts. 


Dayton & Ironton.—This is the name adopted by the 
purchasing bondhelders of the Southeastern Division of the 
Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis for their road. The new 
company will be organized shortly. 


Forest Park & Central.—It .is reported that thi 
road has been sold to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Co. 
It is a short suburban line which, by an extension of some 
10 miles, including a bridge over the Missouri, might be 
used as an entrance into St. Louis for the St. Louis, Keokuk 
& Northwestern road. 


Grand Trunk.—This company makes the following 
ye for August and the two months from July 1 to 
Aug. : 


-—--—August- ——, -——Two months. —— 
883 





. 1883. 1884. 
Earnings......... £299,798 £334,909 £596,358 £645,894 
Expenses. ....... 219,125 230,390 434.310 445,669 
Net earnings... £80.673 £104,519 £162,048 £200,225 
Per cent. of exps. 73.0 68.8 729 69.0 


For the two months the gross earnings decreased £49,536, 
or 7.7 per cent., while the ex enses decreased £11,359, or 
2.5 per cent., the result being a decrease of £38,177, or 19.1 
per cent., in net earnings. 

For the lines west of Detroit and Port Huron for the two 
months the following statement is made : 

Chi. & Gd. Trunk. -. —Det.. G. H. & Mil. 
1883. 1884 1883. 





Earnings............... £110916 £95,544 £45,183 £4€,.185 

rete 87,187 74,957 30,048 30,868 
Net earnings......... £23,729 £20,587 £15,135 £15,317 

Per cent of exps....... 78.6 78.5 66.8 67. 


The Chicago & Grand Trunk thus shows for the two 
months an increase of £15,372, or 16.1 per cent., in gross 
earnings, and of £3,142, or 15 2 per cent., in net earnings. 
Nearly all the gain in net earnings was made in July. The 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee shows very little 
change, the gross earnings having decreased £1,002, or 2.2 
per cent., while there was a decreass of £182, or 1.2 per 
cent , in net earnings. 


Greenwood, Laurens & Spartanburg.—Tracklay- 
ing was recently begun on this road, and the rails are re- 
ported down for 8 miles northward from Greenwood, 8. C., 
the starting poiut, and the terminus of the Augusta & 
Knoxville road. Most of the grading is done on the entire 
line of 48 miles from Greenwood to Spartanburg, and 
tracklaying is progressing steadily. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Surveys are now in 
progress for an extension of the Montgomery Branch into 
the pine region of East Texas, and work will soon be begun. 
The object is to secure traffic from the lumber country. 


Illinois Central.—A dispatch from Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 6, says: ‘‘ Judge Hammond of the United States Court 
this forenoon delivered his opinion in the case of Lafayette 
County vs. E. P. Neely and others. The complainants, who 
were stockholders of the Mississippi Central Railroad Co.., 
alleged that this company was one of those to which the 
State of Tennessee had loaned its bonds for purposes of con- 
struction under the internal improvements laws of 1872 
and that failing to provide for interest and sinking fund, as 
required by the act, Governor Porter had the road placed 
in charge of General Neely as Receiver, who had operated 
it as such ; that whilst in bis hands the road was sold and 
purchased by the Illinois Central Railroad, which paid the 
debt due the state, and that thereupon General Neely 
turned over to it a large amount of steel rails and 
otber supplies on hand, and in addition a considerable sum 
of money, all of which complainants claimed to belong to 
them as shareholders. The defendants demurred to the 
bill, which brought up the question of the ownership of the 
property so turned over by General Neely to the purchasers. 
The Court sustained the demurrer, and dismissed the bill on 
its merits, expressly holding that he had acted in accordance 
with the law and his duty in so turning over the property in 
his hands, it being, under the circumstances, the property of 
the purchasers. The opinion further approved General 
Neely’s action throughout, and declared that he acted in 
strict accord with his duties as Receiver, and there was no 
just ground for complaint against bim atany point. The 
amount involved aggregated about $105,000.” 


Joliet, Aurora & Northern.—Agents of this company 
are to secure the right of way for the proposed line from 
Joliet, I, to Aurora. If the right of way can be secured, 
work, it is promised, will be begun very soon. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gu!f.—Contracts have 
been let for the grading of 40 miles of this company’s new 
Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield road. The sections let 
— from Clinton, Mo., northwest to Harrisonville, 40 
miles. 

It is stated that this company has bought from the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Co. its Pleasant Hill & De Soto 
Branch, from Olatbe, Kan., east to Pleasant Hill, 34 miles. 
About 30 miles of this can be used as part of the new line 
to Springfield. The price is not stated. This Pleasant Hill 
Branch is of very little use to the Atchison Co. It was 
originally built chiefly as a short connection with the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

Officers of this company deny the truth of current reports 
that a branch is to be built from its Memphis Line to Bird’s 
Point or Cairo. 


Lehigh Valley.—Work has been begun on the exten- 
sion of the State Line & Sullivan road (which this company 
bought last spring) from Bernice, Pa., to La Porte. This 
extension is to run beyond La Porte through Muncy to 
Williamsport, about 45 miles from Bernice. 


Long Island.—Notice is given that the Glen Cove 





Branch bonds mat Nov. 1 next, will be on. pres- 
entation. There are $150,000 of these bowie’ antetealing. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—The Boston 
Advertiser says: ‘‘Col. Jonas H. French, Presideat of the 
Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Railroad, pronounces the 
report published in the Boston papers yesterday and to-day, 
to the effect that a receiver for that road has been applied 
for, as absolutely and maliciously false. Certain parties, 
he says, who are in possession of some bonds of the Evans- 
ville, Rockport & Eastern Railroad, which is a division of 
the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis road, have applied 
for the appointment ofa receiver upon technical grounds 
only. The statements that the road is badly managed, that 
the trains are not run on time and that the rolling stock is 
in bad condition, are aJl untrue. Thereare no extraordinar 
debts, as alleged, hanging over the company, neither is it 
three months behind in paying itsemployés. The books of 
the company are accessible to any one who has the right to 
examine them. The animus of the whole thing is, Col. 
French declares, an attempt on the t of.a clique actin 
in the interest of the Evansville & Terre Haute Rail 
Co., and which, by some arrangement, claim to control 
$300,00 of the bonds of the Evansville, Rockport & East- 
ern road, to accomplish certain purposes of itsown. The 
whole affair will be thoroughly ventilated soon, and the 
result ma — quite discreditable to the parties who have 
instigated the receivership suit.” 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—Through passen- 
ger trains between Memphis and New Orleans began to run 
over this road on Oct. 12. By the first timetable the 
distance of 455 miles is made in 22% hours. 

The company is encouraging local traffic by putting in 
sidings at all plantation and other points where local traffic 
can be collected. All tbe large sugar plantations between 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge have their own sidings and 
Somes, and the same policy will be pursued all along the 

ine. 

This company has leased the old Clinton & Port Hudson 
road for five years, with the privilege of buying it at the ex- 
piration of that time. The Clinton road extends from Port 
Hudson, La., on the Mississippi, northeast to Clinton, 21}¢ 
miles, and has some local business. It is one of the oldest 
railroads in the United States, having been built in 1833, 
and is openry | the only railroad in the country which is 
still laid with the old strap rail on wooden stringers. Some 
extension of the road is proposed. 


Manhattan.—This company made the experiment on 
Sunday, Oct. 12, of reducing the fares on all the elevated 
lines in New York to 5 cents all day. The fareis now 5 
cents during the ‘‘ commission hours ”—5:30 to 8:30 a. m., 
and 4:30 to 7:30 p. m.—and 10 cents the rest of the day. At 
the same time trains were run ov the Ninth and Second 
avenue lines, which has not been done heretofore, only 
the Sixth and Third avenue lines having been run on Sun- 
day. The number of passengers on the first day of the re- 
duction, compared with the corresponding Sunday last year, 
was: 





Passengers. Earnings. 

SPOOR ONES ccsctecccvense ses bnqnssaesige 216,605 $10,833 
PO TB i hiasaccnddcsisec leteedecdoete 151,777 11,833 
DOSING i560 ic cdvcsasdisddccsisces I, 64,828 D. $1,000 


The working expenses were increased $1,800 by the run- 
ning of the Second and Ninth avenue Jines. The day was 
not favorable, the afternoon being showery and unpleasant, 
+ — will be continued, to give the experiment a 

air trial. 


Mexican Central.—The earnings and mileage of this 
road for the nine months of the current year to Sept. 30 
have been: 





Earnings. Mileage. 

I, Snsuss pad-ss0s donb booedtswesees $199,976 861 
ebruary 180,322 861 

. 234,837 964 

i 248,342 1,112 
265,345 1,236 

243,443 1,236 

230,15 1,236 

August 240,12 1,236 
se stenccdon sevecsenbedeus Meow 249,954 1,236 
Total, nine months........ ........ $2,092,511 1,109 


The gross earnings for the nine months were thus $1,887 
per mile; for September they were $202 per mile. 

The amount of government subsidy collected for the six 
months ending June 30 was $553,240. The collections for 
the full vear 1883 were $1,155,792, and for 1882 they were 
$969,143, From the middle of September, 8 per cent. of 
the customs receipts are applicable to the Mexican Central 
subsidy, against 6 per cent. prior to that date. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of Oct. 4: 

The bull-fight trains to Toluca are well patronized and 
will be continued until further notice. 

Tbe Mexican Central will begin to-morrow running trains 
every Sunday to the bull-fights at Cuautitlan. Trains will 
leave the Buena Vista station at 2:39 p. m. and returnvin 
will leave Cuautitlan at 7 p.m. Round trip tickets, includ- 
ing admission to the bull-ring, will be sold at the station. 

The men who fired into the Mexican National train near 
Celaya on Sept. 15 have been arrested, and three have been 
shot by order of the authorities. 

Concessions have been granted for the construction of two 
railways in the state of Chihuahua, through the efforts of 
Governor Pacheco, and grading is to be commenced imme- 
diately. One line will start from the station of Jimenez, on 
the Mexican Central, running westerly to Allende, then to 
Parral, and terminating at Balleza or some other point in 
the Sierra Madre which may be designated by the Secretary 
of Public Works. The other starts from Chihuahua, running 
to Uruachic , Cuiteco or some intermediate point to be deter- 
mined also by the Secretary of Public Works. They will be 
narrow-gauge roads, and the estimated cost is $5,000 per 
kilometre. As the company is to receive $4,000 subsidy 
from the General Government for each kilometer built and 
expects au additional subsidy from the state, the enterprise 
certainly embarks under the most favorable conditions. Of 
the stockholders who have already subscribed, 203 are in 
Chibuabua, 127 in Parral and 15 in Huejuquilla. The terms 
of the concession differ from those which have been granted 
other railway enterprises, in that the company willenjoy no 
exemption from duties on material imported for con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of its lines, but in ex- 
change it possesses other advantages, one of which is that 
the Federal Government is to pay the cost of transportation 
from Europe of the material for construction. The benefit 
of these two railways to the state of Chibuahua will ua- 
doubtedly be very great, as they will place the rich mining 
districts of the Sierra Madre in direct communication with 
the Mexican Central, and will provide markets for corn and 
other products raised in the interior sections, the transpor- 
tation of which to the capital and other cities of the state is 
now so expensive that it is almost as cheap to bring corn 
from San Francisco and Kansas City as from these points, 
They will also partially open routes of communication with 
the states of Sinaloa and Sonora, and will form valuable 
tributaries to the Mexican Central, while the nature of the 





country which they will open and develop assures a fair 
ran ry A the owners. ad 
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Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—Track 
on this road is now laid from Turtle Lake, Wis.. on the St. 
Paul & Superior line of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha road, eastward through Cameron to Soft = e, a 
distance of 35 miles. Grading is about finished to the Chip- 
pewa River 9 miles east of Soft Maple, and tracklaying is 
in progress. 


Morristown & New York.—It is stated that work 
will soon be begua on a railroad from Morristown, N. J., by 
way of Whippany, Hanover and Caldwell to a connection 
with the New York & Greenwood Lake road at Cedar 
Grove. The distance is 16 or 17 miles, through a very 
picturesque country. The line is nearly the same as that 
projected for a branch of the Greenwood Lake road, but by 
making connection witb that road at Cedar Grove and using 
its track through the Great Notch, the expensive tunnel re 
quired on the original line will be avoided. Tbe road will, 
it is stated, be built by an independent company, which has 
already obtained an agreement from the Greenwood Lake 
road to haul its trains between Jersey City and Cedar Grove 
at a fixedrate. The incorporators of the new project in- 
clude Lambert Speer, Wm. Denyze, Thomas Furrow and 
Theodore Morrison, of Caldweil, N. J., and others. 


Nevada Central.—Default was made Oct. 1 on the cou- | 


pons then due on the. $750,000 first mortgage bonds of this 
road. The road extends from Battle Mountain, Nev., to 
Austin, 93 miles, and is controlled by the Union Pacific Co. 
In his last report, President Adams, of that company, 
recommensed that no more advances should be made, and 
that the road be left to the bondholders, and it is doubtless 
in accordance with this advice that the default has been 
made. 


New Brunswick.—At the recent annual meeting the 
statements presented showed that the company now oper- 
ates 447 miles, and the gross earnings for the year ending 
June 30 were $635,850, or $1,422 per mile. The passenger 
earnings increased 9 percent. and the freight earnings 6 
per cent, The small increase was chiefly due to depression 
in the lumber business. The total number of pasengers car- 
ried was 169,943; carried one mile, 19,879,707; average 
rates per passenger mile 2.05 cents. The total quantity 
of freightcarried was 211,258—carried one mile 13,874,- 
200 ions ; average rate per ton mile, 2.65 cents. 

On improvements there were expended during the year 
$68,765. About 5,000 tons of rails were laid down on the 
Sc. John & Maine section, completing the equipment of that 
part of the line with steel railx. Extensive repiirs have 
been made on the track and the bridges, including 30,000 
new ties. Twenty miles of the road between Watt Junc- 
tion and St Andrews bave been relaid with the best of the 
iron taken from other portions of the line. The bridges 
generally have been thorvaghly overhauled. In order to 
carry on the work more economically it was found neces- 
sary to remove the machinery from the shops at St. Andrews 
to McAdam. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The new 5 per 
cent. debenture bonds to the amount of $6,500,000 are offered 
for sutscription by Drexel, Morgan & Co. in New York; 
Drexel & Co. in Philadelphia, and J. S. Morgan & Co. in 
London. The subse. iption opened Oct. 16 and will be closed 
on notification from London. The bonds are offered at 102 
and interest, payable 10 per cent. at time of subscription 
and the balance by Nov. 1. They will be issued either as 
coupon or registered bonds. 


New York & Greenwood Lake.—It is stated that a 
connecting track will be built from this road to the Newark 
Branch of the New York, Lake Erie & Western at Woodside, 
N. J., and that all through trains will be run into Jersey 
City over the Newark Branch, the old track between Wood- 
side and the Bergen Tunnel being u<ed for local trains only. 
The object is to secure a station in Newark, from which city 
the road receives considerable business. ‘This plan was pro- 
posed two or three years ago, but was then given up on 
account of some trouble about the right of way and the street 
crossings on the connecting track. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company 
makes the following statement for August and the eleven 
months of the fiscal year from Oct. 1 to Aug. 31, the figures 
including 68 per cent. of the gross earnings of the leased 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, and all the working ex- 
penses of that road : 


— —-August.-———.  ~——-Eleven months.--—— 

1883. 1833-84. 1882-83. 
Earnings ...$1,861,214 $2,580,956 $19,533,060 $20,189,113 
Expenses. .. 1,221,038 1,480,891 15,142,379 13,868,861 








Net earn.. $640,176 $1,100,065 $4,390,681 $6,520,252 

This shows for the eleven months a decrease of $656,053, 
or 8.2 p-r cent., in gross earnings, with an increase of $1,- 
273.518, or 9.2 per cent., in expenses, and a decrease of $1,- 
929,571, or 30.5 per cent., in not earnings. The New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio is included for the whole year this 
year, but only from May 1 (four months) last year. 

The earnings of the Erie lines proper, excluding all earn- 
ings and expenses of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, 





were : 
—--—August.—--— ——Eleven months —-—, 
. 1883. 1883-84. 882-83. 
Earnings.......... $1,534,427 $2,068,464 $15,886,237 $18,469,528 
Expenses......... 914,193 1,099,943 18,182,965 12,435,962 
Netearnings.... $621,234 $968,521 $4,703,272 
69.5 53.2 70.5 


$6,033,566 
Per cent. of exps. 67. 

This shows for the eleven months a decrease in gross earn- 
ings of $2,583,291, or 14.0 per cent., with a decrease in 
expenses of $1,252,997, or 10.1 per cent., and a resulting 
decrease of $1,330,294, or 22.0 per cent. in net earnings. 

A comparison of the two statements shows that the 68 per 
cent. of the gross earnings of the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Obio amounted to $326,787 for August, and $3,646,823 
for the eleven months, while its working expenses were 
$307,845 and $3,959,414 for the same periods, showing a 
direct gain of $18,942 on the lease in August, but a loss of 
$312,591 for the eleven months. 


New York & Long Branch.—Counsel for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. have applied to the United States 
Circuit Court to have the suit against the New Jersey 
Central, under the old contract for the use of this road, sent 
back to the examiner to take further testimony. The 
court set Oct. 28 for a hearing. 


New York & New England.—tThe special meeting 
was contioued from day to day by adjournment until Oct. 
15, when a majority of the stock bad been polled, in fn favor 
of the resolutions authorizing the issue of the preferred stock 
in settlemeat of floating debt claims, and accepting the 

rovisions of the acts recently passed authorizing such 
ssue. The polls are, however, to be kept open afew days 
longer to avoid all objections. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—In the Supe- 
rior Court in New Haven, Conn., last week Henry L. Good- 
win, a stockholder, brought suit against the directors of the 
company, asking the Court to declare void the purchase in 
1881 of the majoritv of the stock of the New Haven & 


Northampton Railroad by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Co. The directors file a plea in abatement that 
Goodwin’s action is prompted by malice, that purchase was 
necessary and that it has been approved by a stockholder’s 
meeting. 


New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk.—Track on this 
road is now laid to Eastville, in Northampton County, Va.. 
12 miles south of the late terminus at Franktown, and 60 
miles from Pocomoke, where the new extension begins. 
About 13 miles remain to reach the terminusat Cherrystone, 
or Cape Charles City, asit is tobe called, and this is to be 
completed this month. 

The company has contracted for two iron ferryboats to be 
used for transferring passengers and freight cars between 
Cape Charles City and Norfolk. Until they are completed 
a chartered boat will be used. 


Northern Pacific.—The following statement is made 
for August and the two months of the fiscal year from July 
1 to Aug. 31: 





————August.—_—~—. ———Two months.———. 
1884. 1883. 1884. 1883 
Earnings... ..... $1,03-,602 $1,043,624 $2,053,040 $1,893,847 
Expenses ....... 609,063 652,270 1,201,720 1,285,825 
Netearnings.. $423,539 $391,354 $853,320 $608,022 
Per cent. of exps 59.0 62.5 585 67. 


For the two roonths there was an increase in gross earn- 
ings of $161,193, or 8.5 per cent., with a decrease in expenses 
of $84,105, or 6.5 per cent., the result being a gain of $245,- 
298, or 40.3 per cent., in net earnings. The notatle point in 
the statement is the large reduction in expenses. 


Ohio Central.—At a meeting of stockholders and bond- 
holders in New York, Oct. 10, a resolution was adopted 
providing for the appointment of a committee of five, three 
of whom shall represent the first-mortgage terminal bonds, 
one the second-mortgage income bonds and one the stock- 
holders of the Obio Central main line, to protect the interests 
of the holders of the securities of the main line and termi 
vals of the railway at the foreclosure sale, and to devise a 
plan of reorganization to be submitted to the holders of the 
securities of the road for their approval. This committee 
was authorized to take such steps as were necessary to 
secure a postponement of all proceedings with reference to 
the foreclosure of the road until such plan of reorganization 
shall have been submitted and considered. The following 
committee was appointed: C. W. Opdyke, Grinnell Burt, 
D. B. Halstead, J. S. Stanton and Charles J. Canda. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—In Cinciunati, Oct. 9, the annual 
meeting of stockholders and bondholders was held for the 
election of three dirrctors. The dispatch states that the 
directors appointed Messrs. Hersey, Goodwin and McAuley 
tellers. This was objected to by the attorney for what is 
known as the anti-Garrett party, who wanted the tellers 
elected by the meeting. Objections were also made to the 
proxies offered by the Garrett party. The tellers decided to 
receive then subject to the objection, which would be con- 
sidered afterward. This was also made the subject of ex- 
ception. 

President Peabody’s report, after detailing the action 
taken to restore the road to the stockholders, says: ‘‘ The 
total present funded debt is $15,442,000, the annual inter- 
est on which is $1,040,000. The sinking fund contribution 
is $49,000; while the gross earnings during the five months 
ending Sept. 1, the period when the company resumed 
possession, have decreased over $200,000 compared with 
the same period last year, a net decrease is shown of only 
$8,000. The general condition of the road has been main- 
tained, and large additions to the equipment have been 
ordered.” 

After remaining in session all the afternoon, the meeting 
adjourned till 7:45 p.m. The principal dispute was as to 
the right of the holders of the Springtield Division bonds to 
vote, the English party asserting that the only bonds having 
the right to vote are those of the main line from Cincinnati 
to St. Louis. Another question raised was in regard to the 
registration of bonds. It was alleged that a person should 
not be registered to vote unless he produced the bonds him- 
self or gave further evidence than the certificate and bis 
own statement that he was the owner of the bonds. At 1:45 
a. m. the inspectors of election reported that the balloting 
had resulted as follows: For Baltimore & Ohio interest, so 
called, 175,493; for opposition, or English interest, 149,991. 
The new directors immediately organized by electing the old 
officers. Immediately after the election the newly-elected 
otficers were served with a notice of quo warranto suits 
brought by the English interest. The three directors elected 
are F, W. Tracy, James Sloan, Jr., and Edward Higgins, Jr. 

It is said that only 19,000 votes were cast on Springfield 
Division bonds, so that the directors chosen would have a 
majority, even if those votes should be thrown out. 


Oregonian.—A dispatch from Portland, Oregon, says 
that the United States District Court there has given a de- 
cision sustaining the validity of the lease of this road to the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. The lessee, it will be 
remembered, recently refused to make any more payments 
under the lease, claiming that it was not legally made. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Receivers’ cash ac- 
count for August is as follows : 


Railroad Co. Coal & Iron Co. 














Ey ee eee ee $212,983 34,709 
Receipts from all sources.......... 3,319,603 1,537,611 
MONO on sces danke seas ives ates $3 532,586 $1,572,320 
Disbursements. .... ib. \ekeseneaghee 3,306,054 1,537,393 
Balance, Sept. 1.............. $226,532 $34,927 


The receipts for the railroad include $130,000 receivers’ 
certificates paid out for wages. 

The reports that Mr. Vanderbilt has been selling the 
50,000 shares of New Jersey Central stock which he had 
undertaken, it was said, to carry for this company, prove 
to be true. This stock was bought by the Reading Bo. at 
78, and when the company could carry it no longer, it was 
transferred to Mr. Vanderbilt. It now appears that the 
transaction with him was simply a time loan with the stock 
pledged as security. The company was unable to repay the 
loan when it matured, and Mr. Vanderbilt accordingly sold 
out the stock as he could, in smaller lots, at prices ranging 
from 57 down to 50. The company has thus lost something 
like $1,400,000 by this transaction, besides all the advan- 
tages which it expected to gain from a large holding of the 
stock of its leased line. The sale is taken generally as an 
indication that Mr. Vanderbilt does not intend to help the 
company any further for some reason, either because he 
does not approve of the present management, or because he 
considers it past help. 

If the latter should be the true reason it would give some 
color to the reports that he is buying up the consolidated 
bonds, expecting to control the re-organization when the 
road is sold under foreclosure, as now appears inevitable. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Superior.—This proposed road 
is not quite so long as its name would indicate. It is ashort 
line which the Pittsburgh & Lake Superior Iron Co. intends 
building, to connect its iron mines near Negaunee, Mich., 
with the Marquette & Western road, 





Reading & Chesapeake.—An effort is to be made to 
secure funds for the building of this road, which was sur- 
veyed some two years ago. The projected line is from 
Reading, Pa., to a point on Chesapeake Bay near the mouth 
of the Susquehanna. 


St. Louis, Topeka & Northwestern.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Topeka, Kan., 
to the coal fields of Southeastern Missouri, on the line pro- 
jected by the St. Louis, Emporia & Western Co., organized 
some time ago. 


Texas Central.—This company has executed a general 
mortgage to secure an issue of 6 per cent. bonds at the rate 
of $25,000 per mile. The new bonds are to be used to retire 
existing issues and to provide funds for extensions and im- 
provements of the road. Tbe company, which is controlled 
by the Houston & Texas Central Co., owns 229 miles of 
completed road. 


Texas & Pacific.—The Philadelphia Ledger of Oct. 14 
says: ‘“* The bondholders of the Texas & Pacific Railwayfare 
becoming much dissatisfied with the condition of the busi- 
ness and finances of that company. Its securities are largely 
held in Philadelphia, and we are informed that a movement 
has been initiated for the appointment of a committee to 


g | take into consideration the condition of the road and recom- 


mend the best course of action to be taken by the bond- 
holders. This committee consists of Major Frank S. Boud, 
John A. Wright, John P. Hutchinson, General Isaac J. Wis- 
tar and William L. Dubois. There are about thirty millions 
of mortgage bonds outstanding of various i:sues by the 
Texas Pacific Railway, and of these some fifteen millions 
are beld in Philadelphia and Baltimore. The bondholders 
are now signing a paper giving the necessary authority to 
the ahove committee, and we are informed that alread 

signatures by holders of most of the bonds here and in Bal- 
timore have been obtained. The usual call for the redemp- 
tion of 2 per cent. of Texas Pacific first-mortgage bonds for 
the sinking fund, which should be made Oct. 1, we under- 
stand has not yet been made, and will probably be passed.” 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The Receiver re- 
ports total cash receipts for August $66,480, and disburse- 
ments of $58,230, leaving a balance of $8,250 on hand Sept. 1. 

The Southeastern Division bondholders met in Boston, 
Oct. 11, and considered the plan for reorganization of their 
new company, which was finally referred to an adjourned 
meeting. The plan of organization contemplates the issue 
of first-mortgage 6s to the amount of $7,500 per mile on 156 
mniles, the proceeds to be used for making the road standard 
gauge and supplying equipment.. The present first-mort- 
gage bonds ($2,250,000) and the coupons for 1883-84 are to 
be exchanged for preferred stock, par for par, the present 
income bonds (also $2,250,000) are to be converted into com- 
mon stock on payment of 5 per cent., and it is provided that 
the whole amount of the new common stock sball be held in 
trust until the preferred stock shall have received five con- 
secutive dividends of 6 per cent., and the common stock two 
consecutive dividends of 3 per cent. The preferred stock 
will be issued directly to the bondholders. In lieu of re- 
ceiving common stock, the income bondholders will receive 
scrip convertible into said stock after the payment of divi- 
dends as above. The privilege of exchanging securities ex- 
tends 90 days from Nov. 1, or to Feb. 2, 1885. 


Vermont Railroads.—The Railroad Commissioner of 
Vermont in his annual report to the Legislature of that 
state, just completed, gives the following summary of facts 
regarding the capital stock, debt, general traffic, earnings, 
operating expenses and the general condition of the rail- 
roads within the limits of the state. The aggregate capital 
stock invested is $22,758,300, the funded debt $19,230,900, 
and the total cost of construction and equipment $41,028,915, 
The total number of miles of railroad now in operation in 
Vermont is 946 of main line and branches and 109 
of siding and other track, represented by 23 companies, 
There are 255 railroad stations in the state. 


M‘les run by passenger trains. ............. ssssseseee 2,727,803 
Miles run by freight trains ............ .. sssccesssee 5,198,011 
Miles run by construction and other trains........... 590,185 
Miles run by all classes of trains..................005. 8,515,939 
Total tons freight carried one mile. .. ...... ... ... 559,971,099 
Total passengers carried one mile.................. 132 571,619 
TOCA! PARTORROLS CORTIOR 60 bec cesevccsscccsencestess 6,219,711 


The total receipts from all sources, as reported by the 
several roads, amount to the sum of $12,058,679, of which 
$3,938,682 were from passengers, $7,553,813 from freight 
and the balance from other sources. The total working ex- 
penses were $7,002,686 ; taxes, $123,802 ; total $7,126,488; 
leaving the net earnings $4,932,191. 

The total amount of business for the two years last passed 
shows a very large increase over the two preceding years. 

Dividends to the amount of $1,136,816 have been paid by 
the roads reporting for the biennial period. 

During the two years last past 28 persons were killed by 
accidents on the railroads in the state. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—This company, 
it will be remembered, owns some 20 miles of track, from 
Shreveport, La., west to the Texas line, which was built 
some we! gm ago and has been operated by the Texas & 
Pacific Co. under a lease which will shortly expire. It is 
now stated thatan agreement has been concluded for a new 
lease, both companies to use the road together. This will 
prevent the building of a new line by the Texas & Pacific 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The Receivers give 
notice that the coupons which became due Sept. 1 on St. 
Louis, Kansas City & Northern real estate bonds will be 
paid Oct. 20, on presentation at the National Bank of Come 
merce in New York. Interest due Sept. 1 on Wabash scrip 
certificates will also be paid Oct. 20 at the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank in New York. 

In London, England, Oct. 10, President Joy addressed a 
meeting of the stock and bond holders. Hesaid that the 
peril of the Wabash road was caused by its acquiring more 
lines than it was justified in doing. Theroad had a good 
future, but was unable to raise money to pay its floating 
debt and remain a harmonious corporation. The alterna- 
tives were a Receiver, a hostile foreclosure, or an amicable 
arrangement. He recommended the conversion of the debt, 
which, be said, would leave the road in a good condition to 
earn enough to pay its fixed charges and very soon to pay 
interest on all of its bonds, including the interest on the in- 
come bonds embraced in the proposed reorganization. At 
Mr. Joy’s request the meeting appointed a committee to 
consider the subject of the reconstruction of the road. 

Mr. Joy’s reception was not altogether cordial, and some 
very pertinent questions concerning the plan of reorganiza- 
ba and the past management of the company were put to 

im. 


Wisconsin Central.—On the new extension to St. 
Paul the track is now laid to the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha crossing at New Richmond, Wis., 19 
miles westward from the last point noted and 68 miles from 
the starting point at Chippewa Falls. Work on the bridge 





over the St. Croix River has been delayed by high water, 
but will soon be resumed, 





